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LOUIS PASTEUR 


FATHER OF MODERN SCIENTIFIC MEDICINE 























In the city of New York alone there are 
150,000 people living today who would be 
dead if the mortality of fifty years ago 
still prevailed. Popular opinion has scarcely 
yet come to realize what medical science 
has been doing in late years. People sicken 
and die, think the laity, and the efforts of 
the physician are just as futile ‘as before 
the recent discoveries about which so much 
is said. ‘This idea is, however, erroneous. 
I will venture to say there is scarcely an 
adult living today who has not experienced 
or will not experience an actual prolonga- 
tion of life due to discoveries of the last 
fifty years. 

Regard for amoment two of the diseases 
which have been practically eradicated from 
civilization by recent discoveries in medi- 
cine, and realize the number of lives thus 
saved. Cholera was wont to visit the 
cities of the Atlantic coast in the past 
about every ten years, and it was a stand- 
ing menace to the world every summer. 
It was not uncommon for this disease to 
decimate whole towns and cities. Since 
the discovery of its cause, however, it has 
been robbed of its terrors, and the children 
of today will probably never know of it 
except by name. Yellow fever was even 
a more frequent and fatal visitor. Now an 
ever contracting circle is gradually drawing 
about it, which limits it just at present to 
a narrow zone in the tropics and promises 
its entire extinction. 

Diseases thus eradicated are forgotten 
by the laity, the decrease in mortality from 
diseases still extant is made clear only by 
statistics which are not open to the public, 





and popular prejudice finds little or nothing 
that the scientific medical man is accom- 
plishing. As a matter of fact, however, 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
saw medical discoveries that have already 
proven of incalculable benefit, and are 
pregnant with marvels for the future. 

The most interesting and far-reaching 
of these discoveries were in the realm of 
the infinitely little, the study of which was 
inaugurated by Pasteur. 

Pasteur’s work in infectious diseases fol- 
lowed the lines of a forecast made three 
hundred years ago by Sir Robert Boyle, 
who is known from his kinsman’s descrip- 
tion as the “ Father of chemistry and the 
brother of the Earl of Cork.’’ Boyle said, 
‘“ He who succeeds in explaining ferment- 
ation will be in a position to throw great 
light on the causes of the contagious dis- 
eases.’’ Pasteur’s first work was on fer- 
mentation, which he demonstrated to be 
due to minute living organisms, vegetable 
in nature, and he went directly from this 
to the infectious diseases. The first infec- 
tious disease to be run to the ground was 
a disease of wine. The wine industry of 
Southern France was threatened with 
annihilation on account of the failure of 
the wine to ferment properly. Pasteur’s 
studies in fermentation procured him the 
invitation to discover its cause. He found 
asecond micro-organism contaminating the 
wine, interfering with the desired ferment- 
ation, and demonstrated a ready means for 
preventing its entrance. 

The next step in the study of infectious 
diseases was likewise along industrial lines. 
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There was a blight of silk-worms, so severe 
that the silk industry dwindled from fifty 
millions to three or four millions in two 
years. The silk-worms were dying by the 
thousands and the country was in despair, 
when this brilliant young chemist was 
again called on. He undertook the task 
and discovered the cause of the first posi- 
tively known infectious disease. By the 
simple method of isolation of the sick from 
the well he saved the industry. 

These two industrial triumphs made 
Pasteur one of the most notable men in 
his own country, and called the attention 
of the scientific world to infectious diseases 
generally. Even before Pasteur’s time cer- 
tain small rods, since then named bacilli, 
had been found in immense numbers in the 
blood of sheep dead with anthrax, but their 
significance had been overlooked. Now, 
with new ideas in mind, those bacilli were 
studied and found to bethe cause. Anthrax 
is a severe, frequently fatal disease, reason- 
ably common among the lower animals, 
especially sheep, but communicable to man. 
Pasteur presently found that although most 
animals were very susceptible to the disease, 
certain ones, like fowl, proved resistant. 
His ready mind, ever alert for reasons, 
jumped to the conclusion that the higher 
normal temperature of birds might have 
something to do with it. The tempera- 
ture of man and ordinary animals is about 
98 '2°; the temperature of birds about 103°. 
To test his conclusions Pasteur stood 
pigeons in ice-water, and inoculated them 
with the organism. He found to his grati- 
fication they developed the disease, but 
recovered when placed in an incubator and 
restored to normal temperature. Further 
experimentation showed that the organ- 
isms which the fowl had resisted were not 
capable of inducing the disease even in 
susceptible animals, and that the animals 
so injected with the attenuated organism 
became insusceptible to virulent cultures. 
This, in short, was the discovery of how 
vaccination acts. At the time it meant 
another industrial revolution, because Pas- 
teur’s discovery was at once applied prac- 
cally and found to be effective. Anthrax 
now, as a scourge, does not exist. 

Jenner’s discovery of vaccination in 1796 
practically eradicated small-pox. Pasteur’s 


discovery demonstrated the modus operandi, 
so that a line was given along which 


similar experiments might be made on 
other diseases. He himself later applied 
this principle to hydrophobia, depriving it 
of its terrors in countries where hydro- 
phobia is common. 

In the actual prolongation of life Pas- 
teur’s personal work is demonstrated only 
in the lives saved by the eradication of the 
disease anthrax and the curing of hydro- 
phobia; but all his discoveries were funda- 
mental in character and it is the results 
accomplished since through the knowledge 
of them that must be considered. For 
instance, without Pasteur’s discoveries 
Dr. Joseph Lister’s work would have been 
practically impossible, though to this is attri- 
butable the success of more than half the 
serious operations undertaken in recent 
years. In the domain of surgery the dis- 
covery of anaesthesia (which, by the way, 
was made by Morton, of South Carolina) 
holds the most important place because by 
it operations became possible that other- 
wise would not have been dreamed of; but 
second only to anaesthesia, stands Lister’s 
discovery of antisepsis. Before Lister, 
operations on the abdominal cavity were 
attended by a mortality of fifty per cent. ; 
since then this has been reduced to about 
five per cent. Before Lister, Senn’s 
brilliant work in abdominal surgery could 
not have been done, and his invention 
of the earliest successful method of in- 
testinal anastomosis would have been 
useless. Before Lister, operations involv- 
ing the opening of the skull were almost 
invariably fatal; since then operations on 
and around the brain have a mortality 
quite comparable to that of abdominal 
surgery. ‘Thirty years ago the removal of 
a tumor from the stomach or intestine, or 
the opening of an abscess in the brain, 
would not have been thought of; the 
disease was simply allowed to run its course 
till death. Today these are commen 
surgical operations, and they have preserved 
thousands of useful lives. 

The discovery, however, that has proven 
most beneficial as a result of Pasteur’s 
original work was the discovery of the 
bacillus of tuberculosis (consumption). 
A long time before the actual finding of 
the organism it was known that tuber- 
culosis was an infectious disease, communi- 
cable from person to person, but the 
actual cause was unknown. So thousands 





















































LORD LISTER 


PIONEER OF ANTISEPSIS IN SURGERY 
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ROBERT KOCH 


DISCOVERER OF THE BACILLI OF TUBERCULOSIS AND CHOLERA 











of consumptives 
ignorant of their condition, spreading the 


were walking about, 


contagion broadcast. The germ of tuber- 
culosis is one of the most difficult to find 
at the outset. Yet it was captured and 
made subject to distinctive tests among 
the earliest of the micro-organisms, and is 
now the one most easily and positively 
recognised. On account of the difficulties 
to be overcome, Koch’s study of the 
tubercle bacillus will always rank as one 
of the most brilliant pieces of scientific work 
ever done. Moreover the investigation 
was so thorough that though twenty years 
have elapsed since it was finished, nothing 
of importance has been added to it. 

As Pasteur’s work on infectious diseases 
inaugurated the studies which have proved 
so fruitful, Koch’s work on tuberculosis 
started the chase which will eventually 
hound this disease to earth. This sounds 
sanguine, but even at present, though 
scarcely imagined by the laity, tuberculosis 
has a mortality of less than twenty-five per 
cent., that is, seventy-five per cent. of the 
people affected with it recover. And the 
mortality is constantly decreasing. In the 
mind of the medical man of today there is no 
doubt that our present century will see its 
positive eradication. Today one of every 
seven deaths is attributable to it; a century 
hence it will be as rare as small-pox on 
the death certificates of the health office. 

Though a specific for the cure of tuber- 
culosis was once exploited—and exploited 
by Koch, the brilliant discoverer of the 
germ—it was found to be a delusion, and 
as far as specific curative properties were 
concerned it was practically dropped within 
a year or two. Koch’s work, however, 
which was by no means an entire failure, 
stimulated research along this line, and in 
1894 Behring (and a little later Roux) 
announced his specific cure of diphtheria. 
The antitoxin for diphtheria has been 
known less than ten years, yet the mortal- 
ity of that dread disease has been reduced 
from between ten and fifteen per cent. to 
less than seven per cent. 

Quite as important a feature as the act- 
ual saving of life in diphtheria is the fact 
that it has given us another scientific 
method for the specific cure of disease, 
the first being virus attenuation as demon- 
strated by Pasteur. The cure of tubercu- 
losis, apart from the prevention of the dis- 
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ease, might have been accomplished to the 
extent it is today without the discovery of 
the bacterial cause; the cure of diphtheria 
by antitoxin necessitated the discovery 
of the diphtheria bacillus, since the anti- 
toxin is manufactured through its agency. 
To understand the nature of the antitox- 
in it is necessary to understand the nature 
of the disease. Diphtheria is described 
technically as a “general disease with a 
local manifestation ’’—that is, it affects the 
whole body, as is shown by the prostra- 
tion, fever, and increased heart-beat, though 
the only place where actual destruction of 
tissue occurs is where the micro-organism 
locates, and this is usually in the throat. 
Any one who has ever had an ordinary 
ulcer in the mouth will readily appreciate 
that the diphtheritic ulcer per se, which is 
usually about the size of a dime, is totally 
inadequate to produce the severe symptoms 
seen in diphtheria. 

The cause must then be looked for else- 
where. It is found in the poison (or tox- 
in) thrown out by the diphtheria bacillus 
in its work of destruction. This poison is 
taken up by the blood and acts on the nerve 
centres. The poison is produced even 
when the organisms are grown outside the 
body, and can readily be separated. The 
introduction of the poison, thus separated, 
into an animal, produces the same general 
symptoms as are seen in diphtheria. If, 
how-ver, the dose at first injected is very 
small and then is gradually increased, the 
animal may be made completely insuscepti- 
ble to any quantity. This insusceptibility to 
the poison is apparently brought about by 
the production in the animal’s blood of an 
antidote. The blood serum of such an 
animal acts as our diphtheria antitoxin. 
It is usually procured from the horse. 

Just how diphtheria antitoxin or anti- 
toxins in general (since we have anti- 
toxins to tetanus and the bubonic plague) 
act is not known, because we do not know 
how the toxin acts, and, therefore, cannot 
describe the ways it may be combatted. 
Yet recent experimentation in this line has 
developed what promises to be almost a 
whole new science—namely, the science 
of immunity. Though yet in its infancy, 
being only five years old, it has added more 
than half a hundred new words to medical 
terminology, and has for the moment 
attracted the attention of scientific observ- 
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ers from everything else. The first scien- 
tific study of immunity—in other words, 
of toxins and antitoxins—was given to 
the world several years ago by Ehrlich, 
of Berlin. We already knew that certain 
toxins had a predilection for certain tissue 
cells, as for instance, tetanus toxin for 
nerve cells, but why was a mystery. Ehr- 
lich demonstrated that these and no other 
cells possessed certain bodies capable of 


Therefore when they are present in suff- 
ciently large numbers in the blood, the 
blood will act as an antitoxin by ren- 
dering harmless the poison. 

The formation of antitoxin, however, to 
combat the toxin is not the only method 
adopted by nature for the cure of infec- 
tious diseases. Metschnikoff, the modest 
pupil of Pasteur, practically an exile from 
his country, Russia, has been demonstrat- 
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ELIE METSCHNIKOFF 


DISCOVERER OF THE FUNCTION OF THE WHITE BLOOD CELLS 


combining with this particular toxin. 
Further, the cells containing these bodies 
are capable of producing them in practi- 
cally unlimited quantity, and when stimu- 
lated by repeated small doses of the toxin 
are even capable of throwing them off into 
the blood. These bodies, named receptors, 
retain the faculty of combining with the 
toxin even when free in the circulation. 


ing for the last two decades how the micro- 
organisms are dealt with directly. As is 
well known, the blood is composed of two 
principal elements, red and white blood 
cells. The function of the red, namely, 
to carry oxygen to the tissues, has long 
been known, but the interesting function 
of the white, which is to act as an actual 
police-patrol within the body, was first 
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brought out by Metschnikoff. The red 
cells are carried in the blood stream pas- 
sively ; the white wander through the tis- 
sues independently. In addition the white 
cells possess a power of selecting and digest- 
ing most foreign elements. When, as in 
the case of a wound, micro-organisms are 
introduced into the tissues, the white blood 
cells emigrate from the blood vessels to the 
wound in immense numbers. They pro- 


means a pitched battle between the invad- 
ers and the police-patrol, and on which is 
victorious depends the health or death of 
the individual. 

A sketch of medical progress would be 
incomplete if it excluded Ramon y Cayal, of 
Madrid, the patient student who has revo- 
lutionized the theories on brain anatomy 
and the mechanism of nerve function. 
The anatomy of the nervous system, and 
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RAMON Y CAYAL 


SPECIALIST IN PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN 


ceed at once to take up, digest, and so kill 
the micro-organisms. When the micro- 
organisms are not very virulent this com- 
pletes the process; when they are virulent, 
instead of being digested by the white cell, 
they may kill it. Still, no matter how 
many are killed, thousands more flood to 
the scene. In other words, the entrance 
of micro-organisms into the tissues always 


consequently its physiology, was regarded 
in the past as very simple. Cayal showed 
that the specific brain cell is an indepen- 
dent unit provided with multiple processes, 
by means of which it is capable of acting 
not through one nerve alone but several. 
This independent brain unit or cell is called 
a neuron, and Cayal’s theory the neuron 
theory. A simple illustration of how the 





EMIL BEHRING 


DISCOVERER OF DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN 





PAUL EHRLICH 


ORIGINATOR OF THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF TOXINS AND ANTITOXINS 
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neuron acts is furnished by our not infre- 
quent hunt for a name or idea which we 
know we possess. We feel that the name 
is there, but we cannot recall it. We get 
various names near it, beginning even with 
the same letter or the same vowel sound, 
yet only after minutes or even hours does 
it actually occur to us. What is supposed 
to happen is that the particular cell of 
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the plug into various 
struck the proper one. 
The discoveries of the last ten years 
have changed completely the story of life 
in the tropics. The two diseases making 
the tropics dread regions are so manacled 
that they are no longer to be feared, and 
it is likely that most of us will be in at their 
death. I speak of malaria and yellow fever. 


holes eventually 


WALTER REED 


YELLOW FEVER EXPERT 


intellection which we are using throws out 
its process among the cells of memory for 
names, and though this process is brought 
in connection with cells containing similar 
names, it is only after a more or less pro- 
longed search that it hits on the right one. 
It is as if the telephone operator in the 
central office felt around blindly for the 
connection wanted, and only after putting 


The micro-organismal cause of malaria 
was discovered as far back as 1881, but 
how to avoid this cause has only been 
demonstrated in the last few years. The 
record of this running to earth reads more 
like a romance than an actual problem in 
scientific medicine. The malarial organism 
was supposed to breed in swamps and be 
wafted by the winds to places near at hand. 
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The swamps supposed to breed malaria 
were long recognised to be hot-beds of 
certain varieties of mosquitoes. ‘The idea 
of a connection between the two was first 
publicly suggested by Manson, though at 
the time Donald Ross, a military surgeon 
in India, was endeavoring to demonstrate 
it by finding the organism in the body of 
the mosquito. With indefatigable zeal, 
Ross pushed his investigations till he found 


the disease, and transmits it in a changed 
form to the larvae. These larvae are de- 
posited in a certain kind of swamp and 
develop nowhere else. These swamps, or 
rather stagnant pools, are comparatively 
easily redeemed, and when this is im- 
possible, the larvae can be readily killed by 
other means. During this advance others 
were demonstrating that malaria could be 
contracted in no other way than by the 
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DONALD ROSS 


DISCOVERED THAT MOSQUITOES CONVEY MALARIA 


the organism in the stomach of the mos- 
quito, traced it through the larvae and then 
into the salivary glands in connection with 
the proboscis. Others at once took up 
the subject, demonstrating each step before 
the next was taken. They showed that 
only a definite variety of mosquito carries 
the organism. The mosquito obtains it 
by sucking the blood of a patient ill with 


bite of a mosquito, that this practically 
always occurred at night, and that the 
simple precaution of sleeping under a net 
gave almost absolute protection. Malaria, 
therefore, with its thousands of victims 
yearly, has practically passed into medical 
history and will scarcely be heard of again. 

The results of the study of malaria gave 
the cue for the study of yellow fever. The 
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NICHOLAS SENN 


THE MOST FAMOUS AMERICAN SURGEON 
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idea gradually gained ground that yellow 
fever was associated with the culex fasciatus, 
a particular variety of mosquito common 
in Cuba. Dr. Walter Reed, surgeon in 
the army of occupation, started an investi- 
gation four years ago, and, following the 
line laid down in the conclusive experi- 
ments on malaria, he demonstrated again 
and again, so that it is impossible to doubt 
it, that yellow fever is not directly con- 
tagious, but is transferred from individual 
to individual only through the bite of 
this particular mosquito, and then only 
after it has fed on a yellow fever patient. 
When the history of Amercian medi- 
cine is written Walter Reed’s name will 
occupy one of the most prominent places, if 
it does not actually head the list. Yellow 
fever, already sheared of its strength by 
sanitation, he tracked to its lair, and would 
not even have stopped here, but he was 
called away by death through appendicitis. 

Reading history with a medical eye it is 
remarkable to note, as we come down the 
ages, the number of prominent personages 
who died of appendicitis. Yet the exact 
definition of the disease was left to our 


own day and to an American, Reginald 


Fitz, of Boston. It is curious, yet suff- 
ciently frequent to have passed almost into 
an axiom, that it is not the man who sees 
the greatest number of a particular kind 
of cases, but usually the one who sees only 
a few, who makes the discovery. At his 
death Rokitansky of Vienna, was said to 
have done fifty-seven thousand autopsies; 
Osler while in Montreal gave us a record 
of only twenty hundred, yet for statistics 
Osler’s twenty hundred are quoted more 
frequently than Rokitansky’s fifty-seven 
thousand. Rokitansky must have seen 
hundreds, if not thousands, of cases of 
appendicitis, yet the post-mortem reports 
continued to speak of inflammation of the 
bowels and general peritonitis, while the 
actual cause was overlooked. The defin- 
ition of appendicitis made by the Boston 
physician on the basis of comparatively 
few cases has been the cause of saving 
thousands of precious lives in every quarter 
of the globe. 

Another example of the man working 
with a few cases is Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia. In the continental cities 
the nervous specialist sees ten cases of every 
kind of nervous disease to our one, yet it 
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was here that the system of cure was elab- 
orated. I speak of Mitchell’s rest-cure. 

Scientific medicine is only in its infancy. 
Its progress will prolong more and more 
markedly the average age of life by remov- 
ing the diseases that play havoc during 
childhood and adolescence. For example, 
cholera-infantum, the terror of mothers 
during the second summer, has within the 
year delivered up its cause to a medical 
student (Duval) of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, working under the direction of 
Professor Flexner. With the examples of 
Vienna and Munich before us we realize 
the fate of typhoid fever, which proves the 
pitfall of somany an ambitious adult. With 
typhoid will disappear its most notable 
sequela, gall-stones. —Thumbs were turned 
down twenty years ago on the animal par- 
asitic diseases such as trichinosis and tape- 
worms, when the late Dr. Joseph Leidy, 
of Philadelphia, entered the lists and 
demonstrated how easily they might be 
conquered. 

When the organisms themselves cannot 
be directly handled, the source of conta- 
gion will be learned, and the diseases thus 
avoided. Our now constant enemies, ton- 
sillitis, influenza, and tuberculosis, will find 
it impossible to progress when people real- 
ize the uncleanliness of handkerchiefs and 
come to the use of paper napkins. Diph- 
theria and whooping-cough (and probably 
other diseases) will have one source of con- 
tagion removed when pet dogs and cats 
are kept away from children or carefully 
held within doors. Inventions outside the 
province of medicine will be by no means 
without influence. We have every reason 
to believe from analogy that flies are a fre- 
quent medium of transferring contagious 
diseases. Flies breed, practically, only in 
stables, and the replacing the horse by the 
automobile means their extermination. 

In thus depicting the advance of medical 
science and predicting its ultimate triumph 
over disease are we imagining a millennial 
condition? No! decidedly not. It is only 
a picture of the end of our present cen- 
tury when man will accomplish his four- 
score and ten in comparative freedom 
from the disease hobgoblins of today. 
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THE INN 
(L’Auberge) 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

Like all wooden hostelries situated in the upper 
Alps, at the foot of glaciers in rocky and barren gul- 
lies between the white summits of the mountains, 
the Schwarenbach inn is used as a refuge by 
travelers crossing the Gemmi. 

During six months the inn is kept open by 
the Hauser family ; then as the snows begin to drift 
higher and higher, filling the valley and rendering 
the descent to Leuk impracticable, the women, the 
father, and three sons depart and leave in charge 
the old guide, Gaspard Hari, with the young 
guide, Ulrich Kunsi, and Sam, the great St. Bernard. 

The two men and the dog remain until spring 
in their prison of snow with nothing to rest their 
eyes upon but the immense white slope of the 
Balmhorn surrounded by pale and glistening peaks. 
They are confined, blockaded, buried by the snow 
which rises around them, enwraps, encompasses 
and extinguishes the little house, piles itself up on 
the roof, reaches the windows, and walls the door. 

The Hauser family were ready to return to Leuk; 
winter was approaching and the descent was 
becoming dangerous. Three mules, laden with 
clothes and baggage and led by the three sons, 
were first to start. Then the mother, Jeanne 
Hauser, and her daughter Louise mounted a fourth 
mule, and set out in their turn. The father fol- 
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Guy De Maupassant 
By T. M. PARROTT 


It is hardly too much to say that 
the short story, as it is at present 
understood and _ practiced in 
France, is the product of a French 
poet’s acquaintance with and 
translation of the works of Edgar 
Allen Poe. By way of return 
there is no writer living or dead 
who exercises a more profound 
and stimulating influence upon 
contemporary American short story 
writers than the greatest master of 
the conte in France, that clear- 
sighted, sure-handed, cynical, un- 
happy artist, Guy de Maupassant. 

No formal biography of Mau- 
passant has appeared in the ten 
years that have elapsed since his 
untimely death, and the only 
thing in the nature of an autobio- 
graphic record that Maupassant 
has left is his famous account of 
his literary apprenticeship to 
Flaubert. 

In spite of the absence of a 
biography, however, it is still pos- 
sible for us to form some concep- 
tion of the man whose brief but 
crowded decade of working life 
made his name a household word 
from Russia to the Pacific slope. 
The main facts of his life are 
known, and by a discerning survey 
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lowed, accompanied by the two guides left in 
charge of the house, who were to escort the family 
to the top of the descent. 

First they skirted the little frozen lake, lying in 
the bottom of the huge basin of rocks which stretch 
away in front of the inn, then they followed the 
valley, white as a sheet, towered over on all sides by 
snowy peaks. A shower of sunshine fell on this 
white and icy desert, illuminating it with a cold and 
blinding lustre. No life was visible in that ocean 
of peaks; no motion in the illimitable solitude; no 
sound disturbed the deep silence. Gradually the 
young guide, Ulrich Kunsi, a big long-legged Swiss, 
outdistanced the father and old Gaspard Hari, de- 
siring to overtake the mule which bore the two 
women. 

The younger of them watched him come; her 
sad gaze seemed to summon him. She was a 
peasant, small and blonde, whose milky cheeks and 
colorless hair seemed faded by too long tarryings 
amid the ice and snow. When he caught up with 
the mule which bore her he put one hand on the 
beast’s back and fell into a slower gait. Mother 


Hauser began to talk to him, repeating with never 


ending detail her instructions for the winter season. 
It was the first time the young man had re- 
mained up there, whereas old Hari had already 
passed fourteen winters under the snow in the 
Schwarenbach inn. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened without seeming to under- 
stand, and looked steadfastly at the young girl. 
Occasionally he answered: ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Hauser.” 
But his thoughts seemed far away and his impass- 
ive expression never changed. 

They soon reached the D’Aubensee, its long 
expanse lying frozen in the bottom of the valley. 
As they approached the ridge of the Gemmi where 
the descent to Leuk begins, there was suddenly 
unfolded before them a splendid vision of the Alps 
of the Valais, from which they were separated by 
the deep and wide valley of the Rhone. 

In the distance was gathered a whole nation of 
white peaks of varying altitude, rounded and 
pointed, and glistening in the sunlight. Then a 
long way below them, in a huge hole at the bottom 
of a fearful precipice, they saw Leuk. Its 
houses seemed but grains of sand thrown into 
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of his tales and novels we may 
clothe the skeleton afforded us by 
his obituaries with living tissues. 
Through them all flows the same 
spirit, masculine, materialistic, 
humorous, keenly sensitive to all 
the beauties of nature, bitterly 
contemptuous of all the basenesses 
of man, vibrating between an 
almost animal enjoyment of sen- 
sual pleasures and a morbid and 
abnormal, if hardly mystic, obses- 
sion of the horror of the supra- 
sensual and the unknown. 

Maupassant was born of a noble 
family in an old Norman chateau 
on August 5, 1850. His parents 
separated while he was still a child, 
and this early initiation into the 
miseries of enforced marriage 
doubtless colored his whole future 
conception of matrimony. One 
of his few translatable master- 
pieces, Gargon, Un Bock, gives a 
terrible picture of the ruin wrought 
in the mind of an innocent and 
happy child by the sudden revela- 
tion of a father’s greed and 
cruelty. For Maupassant, even 
from the beginning of his career, 
conjugal felicity is simply a thing 
that has no existence in life. 

After the separation of his par- 
ents Maupassant remained in the 
care of his mother. He spent his 
youth in Normandy, passing from 
the school at Yvetot to the Lycée 
at Rouen. In school, and during 
his vacations in village, town, and 
country, he laid during these years 
the foundation of that peculiar 
knowledge of French provincial 
and peasant life which distin- 
guishes him from his contempor- 
aries. Daudet’s_ rustics, for 
example, are creatures of a fanci- 
ful and poetic imagination; Zola’s 
boors are incredible monsters ; but 
Maupassant’s peasants are, one 
feels instinctively, the real thing, 
absolutely convincing reproduc- 
tions of actual life. 

His acquaintance with provin- 
cial life was, however, by no 
means confined to the peasantry. 
His birth opened for him the 
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the enormous gorge that is so abruptly terminated 
by the Gemmi, and sloping downward widens 
to the distant Rhone. 

The mule stopped at the edge of the path which 
leads, in windings fantastic and wonderful, down 
the perpendicular mountain-side to the almost 
invisible little village at its foot. The women 
jumped off into the snow. The two old men had 
overtaken them. ‘‘ Come,” said Father Hauser, 
““ good-bye, friends, and keep up your courage till 
next year.’’ And old Gaspard repeated: ‘ Till 
next year.” 

The men embraced—then Mrs. Hauser held up 
her face; and the young girl did the same. When 
it came Ulrich Kunsi’s turn he whispered in 
Louise’s ear, “‘Don’t forget us up here.’’ She 
answered “‘No,’ so low that he guessed rather 
than heard it. ‘“‘Come, good-bye,’’ repeated Jean 
Hauser, “ keep well and strong.’’ And passing in 
front of the women he began the descent. They 
soon disappeared, all three of them, at the first turn 
of the path, and the two guides turned back again to 
the Schwarenbach inn. They walked along slowly 
side by side without speaking. The parting was 
over. They would now be four or five months 
alone, face to face 

They soon discerned the inn, barely visible, a 
black dot at the foot of an enormous wave of snow. 
When they opened the door, Sam, the big, long- 
haired dog, began to frisk around them. ‘“‘ Come, 
my son,”’ said old Gaspard, “there is no woman 
now ; we shall have to get dinner ready; you peel 
the potatoes.’”’ Anc, sitting down on wooden 
stools, they began to make the soup. 

The morning of the following day seemed long 
to Ulrich Kunsi. Old Hari smoked and spat into 
the hearth, while the young man looked out of the 
window at the glittering mountain opposite the 
house. In the afternoon he went out and walked 
back over the route of the day before, looking 
on the ground for the hoof-prints of the mule 
which had carried the two women. Then, when he 
reached the top of the Gemmi, he lay face down 
and gazed at Leuk over the edge of the abyss. Seen 
from the height of the Gemmi, the low village 
houses looked like paving blocks in a meadow. 
Little Louise was there now in one of those gray 


doors of the country gentry; the 
circumstances of his life brought 
him into close relations with the 
provincial bourgeois. He has left 
us indelible impressions of both 
classes in his tales and novels. 

Maupassant’s love of nature in 
all her aspects is another and 
more pleasing inheritance from 
“the large, bountiful Norman 
land, with its abbeys and _ its 
nestling farms, its scented hedges, 
and hard white roads.’”’ He is 
even in his feeling for nature a 
materialist and, in the best mean- 
ing of a much abused word, a 
sensualist. But how well his 
senses serve him, when brought to 
bear upon this good old world of 
ours, and what a sincere and even 
passionate delight does he receive 
from the impressions of nature 
which his senses transmit to his 
receptive intelligence! His sense 
of smell, to quote the words of 
Mr. James, is “‘ as acute as that of 
the animals of the field and forest 
whose subsistence and security 
depend upon it.’’ His visual sense 
is a marvel of minuteness and of 
range. It takes in at once the 
smallest details of form and color, 
and traverses unimpeded wide 
spaces of country landscape, of 
mountains, of the sea. His sense 
of hearing responds alike to the 
roar of the ocean, to the rustle of 
winds in the forest, and to the 
intoxicating melody of the night- 
ingale. And in all these manifes- 
tations of nature he has the simple 
and hearty joy of some old pagan, 
without, however, sharing for a 
moment the old poetic pagan 
conception of the indwelling of the 
deity in flood and field and forest. 

At the age of eighteen Maupas- 
sant left Rouen and entered the 
civil service, first as a clerk in the 
navy department, later in the 
department. of education. The 
change from the pleasant life of 
Normandy, where his long holi- 
days were spent in happy wander- 
ings through the country, to the 
confined quarters, the trivial duties, 
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dwellings. In which? Ulrich Kunsi was too far 
away to distinguish between them. How glad he 
would have been to go down while it was still 
possible ! 

But the sun had disappeared behind the huge 
summit of the Wildstrubel, and the young man 
went back tothe inn. Father Hari was smoking. 
Seeing his companion return, he proposed a game 
of cards, and they sat down opposite each other, 
one on each side of the table. They played along 
time, an easy game called brisque; then having 
supped they went tobed. The days which followed 
were like the first, clear and cold without fresh 
snow. Old Gaspard passed his afternoons watch- 
ing for the eagles and other rare birds which ven- 
tured over those frozen summits; but Ulrich 
returned regularly to the top of the Gemmi to look 
down at the village. Afterwards they played cards, 
dice, dominoes, setting various trifles as stakes to 
make the game more interesting. 

One morning Hari, who was-the first to rise, 
called his companion. A moving cloud—deep and 
light—of white foam had settled down above 
them, and was gradually burying them under a thick 
and deadening mattress of moss. This lasted four 
days and four nights. They had to clear the doors 
and windows, dig a passage-way and cut steps, in 
order to ascend tothe level of the icy powder 
which twelve hours of zero weather had made 
harder than the granite of the moraines. 

They now lived like prisoners, seldom venturing 
out of their abode. They had divided the household 
tasks and did them systematically. Ulrich Kunsi 
took charge of the washing, scrubbing, and all the 
various duties of cleanliness. He also chopped the 
wood, whereas Gaspard Hari did the cooking and 
kept up the fire. Their daily and monotonous 
labor was broken only by long games of cards or 
dice. They never quarrelled, for they were both 
of them calm and placid. They never even got 
impatient, or out of temper, or contentious, having 
laid in a supply of resignation to meet the demand 
of a winter on the heights. 

Sometimes old Gaspard took his gun and went 
in search of chamois, and occasionally he killed 
one. Then they had a celebration in the Schwaren- 
bach inn, and a great feast of fresh meat. He 


and the petty jealousies of depart- 
ment life, must have been torture 
to the vigorous young nature. 
Yet even in this life Maupassant 
felt nothing of the homesickness 
that sometimes overpowers the 
provincial in a great metropolis. 
He studied men and manners over 
the piles of department papers, he 
spent his weekly holidays in excur- 
sions through the charming envir- 
ons of Paris, and laid the founda- 
tion of that knowledge of the life 
and customs of the Sunday 
‘“tripper’”? that he was later to 
amuse and shock the world with. 
He kept up the athletic exercises 
in which he prided himself, and 
canoed along the Seine. ‘“‘I used 
to be happy when I got out on 
Sunday with six francs in my 
pocket to spend,’’ he wrote in 
later years. And he plunged into 
the dissipations of the city, and 
came to know more than a little 
of the night side of Paris. But 
the real interest and object of his 
life at this time was in his literary 
studies. The phrase must not be 
misunderstood ; Maupassant was 
at no time a student of books; in 
fact he does not seem to have had 
more than the average French 
gentleman’s bowing acquaintance 
with the literature of his own, or 
of other countries. But he studied 
the art of writing, as other men 
do that of painting or of musical 
composition, in fortunate ignor- 
ance of the Dogberrian doctrine 
so popular in Anglo-Saxondom 
that “‘to write and to read comes 
by nature.”’ 

His master was his old friend 
and god-father, Flaubert, the 
founder in France of the realistic 
novel, the minute and laborious 
psychological analyst, the martyr 
of the written phrase. Flaubert’s 
theories of composition are well 
known, as is the prolonged agony 
which attended his putting those 
theories into practice. But to the 
strong, confident, and_ restless 
youth he proved the best of mas- 
ters. Flaubert taught his disciple 
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started one morning as usual. The thermometer 
outside registered ten below zero. As the sun had 
not yet risen the hunter hoped to come upon the 
animals in the neighborhood of the Wildstrubel. 

Ulrich, left alone, lay abed until ten o’clock. 
He was naturally a sleepy-head, but never would 
have dared to indulge himself in the presence of 
the old and energetic Hari, always an early riser. 
He breakfasted slowly with Sam, who also liked to 
pass days and nights asleep before the fire. Then 
he felt depressed, even frightened at the loneli- 
ness, and was overcome by the lack of the daily 
game of cards, as one always is by the omission 
of an invariable custom. Presently he went out to 
meet his companion, who was to return at four 
o’clock. 

The snow had levelled the entire valley, filling 
the crevasses, obliterating the lakes, shrouding the 
rocks, and forming between the huge mountain 
peaks one immense symmetrical bowl of dazzling 
white. For three weeks Ulrich had not once been 
to the edge of the abyss from whence he looked 
down on the village. He wanted to go there 
before climbing the slopes that lead to the Wild- 
strubel. Leuk was now snowbound; and, hidden 
under the white mantle, the houses were hardly 
distinguishable. 

Turning to the right, Ulrich proceeded towards 
the Lammern Glacier. He walked with the long 
stride of the mountaineer and struck his iron- 
tipped stick against snow as hard as stone. With 
searching gaze he looked for a little black and 
moving dot in the distance on that boundless sheet 
of white. He reached the edge of the glacier, 
paused and deliberated whether the old guide had 
really come that way, then started on along the 
edge of the moraines with a more hurried and more 
anxious step. 

The day was closing; the snow grew pink; a 
dry and freezing wind swept in sudden gusts over 
its crystal surface. Ulrich called with a loud 
cry, shrill, vibrant, prolonged. His voice sped 
away into the deathly silence in which the moun- 
tains sleep; it floated in the distance over the 
motionless and deep waves of glacial foam like the 
cry of a bird over the waves of the ocean; then it 
died away and nothing answered it. 


that talent was after all the art of 
taking infinite pains in unwearied 
patience, that every individual 
thing or person was in truth an 
individual and not a mere member 
of a certain class, and that “‘ what- 
ever be the thing one wishes to 
say, there is but one noun to 
express it, one verb to give it life, 
one adjective to qualify - it.’’ 
Above all he held him back from 
premature publication. Forseven 
years Maupassant served his 
apprenticeship, writing verses, 
stories, novels, even a ‘‘ detestable 
drama,”’ all of which were first 
submitted to the master and then 
committed to the flames. Small 
wonder then, that when Maupas- 
sant made his début he dazzled 
the public like a Minerva sprung 
full-armed from the head of 
Jupiter. Small wonder, either, 
that he acknowledged through- 
out his life the lasting debt 
he owed his teacher. Mau- 
passant has sometimes been 
described as carrying the art of 
Flaubert to its highest pitch of 
perfection, but this is a most 
uncritical view. We can only 
regard Maupassant as surpassing 
his master when we place the 
technical skill of such performers 
as Sarasate and Rosenthal above 
the creative genius of Mozart and 
Beethoven. It is, after all, only 
the technique of an art that can 
be transmitted from master to 
pupil. Maupassant’s vigorous 
talent and persevering study ended 
in giving him such a command of 
his master’s methods that he 
attained with ease and swiftness 
effects that Flaubert accomplished 
only after long toil and agonizing 
effort. Yet Flaubert’s four novels, 
produced at long intervals during 
a period of nearly thirty years, 
occupy a place in literature far 
above the twenty-seven volumes 
of Maupassant, turned out at an 
average rate of two or morea year. 

It was during Maupassant’s 
employment in the civil service, 
probably also during the early years 
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He began to walk again. The sun had sunk to 
rest down there behind the peaks still purple with 
the reflection from the heavens, but the depths of 
the valley had become gray. The young man was 
suddenly afraid. It seemed to him that the silence, 
the cold, the solitude, the wintry death of the 
mountains, was entering into him, that it would 
soon arrest and freeze his blood, stiffen his limbs, 
turn him into motionless ice. So he began to run, 


From drawing by Commanville 


of his work under the direction of 
Flaubert, that the Franco-Prussian 
war broke out. The great events 
of the terrible year, the humilia- 
tion of France, the fall of the 
Empire, the internecine strife with 
the Commune, and the establish- 
ment of the Republic, seem to have 
had singularly little effect upon the 
development of his mind or the 
widening of his sympathies. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


fleeing in the direction of the inn. The old man, 
he reflected, had undoubtedly returned during his 
absence; he must have gone another way; he 
would be sitting in front of the fire with a dead 
chamois at his feet. 

It was not long before he came in sight of the 
inn. No smoke rose above it. Ulrich ran faster. 
He opened the door. Sam sprang forward to welcome 
him, but Gaspard Hari was not there. Terrified, 


Many of his stories deal with 
scenes and incidents of the 
war. The suffering and misery 
that it involved were for Maupas- 
sant littlemore than “‘copy,’’ which 
he exploited with all the resources 
of his art. And here, as elsewhere, 
his temperament led him to choose 
as his subjects scenes and charac- 
ters that reveal the baser side of 
human nature. 
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Ulrich Kunsi turned quickly around as if he 
expected to find his companion hidden in a corner. 
Then he relighted the fire and made the soup, still 
hoping the old man would appear. Occasionally 
he stepped out to see if he were not in sight. The 
night had fallen, pale and livid, the ghostly night 
of the mountains, lighted by a slender and yellow 
crescent just dropping behind the white peaks. 
Then the young man re-entered the house, sat 
down, warmed his hands and feet, and reflected 
on possible accidents. 

Gaspard might have broken his leg, fallen into a 
hole, made a misstep which had sprained his ankle. 
And he had been forced to stay there stretched out 
in the snow, overcome, stiffened by the cold, sick 
at heart, lost, perhaps crying for aid, shouting 
with all his strength into the silence of the night. 

But where? The mountain was so vast, so 
rugged, its slopes so dangerous, especially at this 
season, that ten or twenty guides searching in all 
directions for a week might not find a man in 
that immensity. Nevertheless, Ulrich Kunsi 


resolved to set out with Sam, if Gaspard Hari 
had not returned before midnight or one o’clock 


in the morning. 

He made his preparations. He put two days’ 
provisions in a bag, took his steel crampons, wound 
a long rope, slender and strong, around his waist, 
examined the condition of his iron-tipped stick, and 
of his ice-axe. Then he waited. The fire burned 
on the hearth; the big dog snored in the light of 
the blaze; the even ticking of the clock in its 
sonorous wooden case was like the beating of a 
heart. He waited, listening intently for distant 
noises, shivering when the light wind rustled over 
the roof and along the walls. 

It struck midnight—he started. Then feeling 
shaky and frightened, he put on the kettle in order 
to have some hot coffee before setting out. When 
the clock struck one, he got up, roused Sam, opened 
the door, and went off in the direction of the Wild- 
strubel. For five hours he climbed, scaling rocks 
by the aid of his crampons, cutting the ice, pressing 
continually forward, and sometimes with the end of 
his rope hauling the dog up a pitch too steep for 
him to climb. It was about six o’clock when he 
reached one of the summits where old Gaspard 
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It was by the publication of 
Boule de Suif that Maupassant 
sprang suddenly into prominence. 
His friendship with Flaubert had 
introduced him to the members of 
the circle which gathered round 
that novelist on his rare visits to 
Paris, to Turgeneff, Edmond de 
Goncourt, Daudet, and Zola. 
Attracted by Maupassant’s talent 
and his faculty of swift and unerr- 
ing portraiture, Zola pressed the 
young author into the little band 
of realists who, in 1880, combined 
to startle the world with the col- 
lection of tales to which they gave 
the name of Les Soirées de Medan. 
Of all the stories in the collection 
Maupassant’s Boule de Suif is eas- 
ily first. Even Zola’s strong and 
vivid L’Attaque du Moulin was 
cast into the shade by this finished 
masterpiece of narration, charac- 
terization, and mordant satire. 

From this time on Maupassant, 
who had already resigned his post 
in the civil service, devoted him- 
self wholly to authorship. Editors 
and publishers competed for his 
work; the reading public could 
not get enough of him. He wrote, 
it must be acknowledged, too 
much and too fast. Far too cool 
and self-possessed a nature to 
have his head turned by popular 
applause, he came, nevertheless, 
to regard authorship more or less 
as means of filling his pockets, or 
rather of gratifying those keen 
and restless desires for the good 
things of life which his earlier 
poverty had forced him to hold in 
leash. He did not, it is true, sin 
against his literary conscience, or 
abandon his clear and nervous 
style. This is no place, moreover, 
to take up the burden of the censor 
morum, and declaim against the 
immorality of Maupassant. He 
found, as Henry James says, ‘‘a 
tradition of indecency ready made 
to his hand’’; and neither his tem- 
perament nor the circumstances of 
his life disposed him to break free 
from this tradition. As a rule, 
however, Maupassant’s most ob- 
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sometimes went in search of chamois. And he 
waited until the day broke. 

The sky grew dim above his head; and suddenly 
a weird, faint light, arising one knew not whence, 
illuminated the immense ocean of spectral peaks 
stretching for leagues around him. One would 
have said that this vague brightness proceeded from 
the snow itself, to be diffused in space. Slowly 
the highest of the distant summits turned as soft 
and warm a pink as flesh itself, and the red sun 
appeared behind the massive giants of the Bernese 
Alps. Ulrich Kunzi started on again. He walked 
as hunters do, bent over, looking for footprints, 
saying to the dog: “Seek, old fellow, seek.”’ 

He was descending the mountain now, searching 
abysses with his gaze, and sometimes calling with 
a prolonged cry which soon died away in the mute 
immensity. Then he put his ear to the ground to 
listen, thought he could distinguish a voice, began 
to run, called again, heard nothing, and sat down 
exhausted, hopeless. Towards noon he lunched 


and fed Sam, as weary as himself. Afterwards he 
resumed his quest. 
When evening came he was still walking; he had 


been over more than fifty kilometers on the moun- 
tain. As he was too far from the inn to return to 
it, and too weary to drag himself another step, he 
dug a hole in the snow and crept into it with the 
dog, under a covering he had brought. They lay 
close together, the man and the brute, one body 
warming the other, but nevertheless cold to the 
marrow of their bones. Ulrich slept but little, his 
mind haunted by visions, his body shivering from 
cold. 

The day was just dawning when he rose once 
more. His legs were as stiff as iron rods, his cour- 
age so weakened that he was ready to cry aloud in 
anguish, his heart beating so fast that he nearly 
fell from emotion when he thought he heard a 
noise. Suddenly it occurred to him that he, too, 
might perish with cold in that snowy desert, and 
the horror of such a death excited his energy and 
renewed his strength. 

He was descending now towards the inn, falling 
and picking himself up again, and followed from 
afar by Sam, limping on three legs. ‘They did not 
reach Schwarenbach until four o’clock in the 


jectionable stories are coarse rather 
than licentious. He certainly 
makes no effort to present vice in 
a seductive garb. It is not, 1 
think, on the score of immorality 
that the permanent deductions 
from Maupassant’s reputation will 
have to be made before his fame 
is secure, but rather on the ground 
that in consequence of his theory 
that in art the subject was nothing 
and the style was all he too often 
squandered the resources of his 
superb technique upon utterly triv- 
ial and unworthy subjects. 

It appears that Maupassant, in 
addition to collaboration in a 
couple of dramas, was responsible 
for twenty-seven books in ten years. 
Little is known of the details of 
his life during this period of fever- 
ish production. He became a lion 
of the literary world and made 
countless acquaintances, but ap- 
parently few intimate friends. He 
is said to have been irresistible 
with women, and to have counted 
his bonnes fortunes by the score, 
but he seems never to have experi- 
enced any great passion. Hiscool 
contempt for the world in which 
he lived showed itself in his famous 
saying that there were three things 
which were a disgrace to any 
Frenchman—to wear the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, to become 
a member of the Academy, and 
to write for the ‘Revue des ‘Deux 
Mondes. 

Little by little signs of mental 
trouble declared themselves. The 
joyous animalism of his youth 
began to alternate with fits of 
profound melancholy, and from 
time to time traces appeared 
in his work which, interpreted in 
the light of succeeding events, 
showed that he was looking for- 
ward with unspeakable horror to 
a final plunge into the abyss of 
insanity. It was in vain that he 
sought for distraction in the salons 
of Paris or in foreign travel. A 
constitution naturally superb had 
been undermined by over-work 
and dissipation, and in 1890 he 
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afternoon. The house was empty. The young 
man made the fire, ate, and immediately fell asleep, 
so completely stupified that he had ceased to think. 

He slept a long time, a very long time, a heavy, 
overpowering sleep. But suddenly a voice, a cry, his 
own name, “Ulrich,” penetrated his torpor and 
made him start up. Had he been dreaming? Was 
it one of those uncanny sounds which disturb the 
dreams of those in trouble? No! He heard it 
again, that same vibrant cry which had entered his 
ear and remained in his flesh to the very tips of his 
nervous fingers. Surely someone had shouted, 
someone had called “‘ Ulrich’’! 
there close to the house. 
able. 

So he opened the door and shrieked, “Is that 
you, Gaspard ?”’ at the very top of his lungs. 

There was no answer, no sound, no murmur, 
no moan, nothing. It was night. The snow 
shone wan. The wind had risen, the icy wind 
which splits the rocks and leaves no living thing on 
those forsaken heights. It blew in sudden gusts, 
drier and more fatal than the fiery wind of the 
desert. Ulrich called again: ‘‘ Gaspard! Gaspard! 
Gaspard!”’ 

He waited. All was silent on the mountain. 
Terror penetrated to his very bones. With one 
bound he was inside the inn, had shut the door 
and bolted it; then he fell shivering into a chair, 
convinced that he had been called by his companion 
at the moment of giving up the ghost. 

Of that he was sure, as one is sure of being alive 
or of eating bread. Old Gaspard Hari had lain at 
the point of death fortwo daysand three nights some- 
where in a hole, in one of those immaculate 
ravines whose whiteness is more ominous than the 
darkness of subterranean places. He had lain at 
the point of death two days and three nights; he 
had just passed away a few minutes before. And 
his soul, barely released, had sped towards the inn 
where Ulrich slept, and called him by means of 
that mysterious and terrible power which the souls 
of the dead have to haunt the living. It had cried, 
that voiceless soul, to the overpowered soul of the 
sleeper; it had cried its last farewell, its reproach, 
or its curse, on the man who had not sought long 
and far enough. 


Someone was 
That was unquestion- 
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renounced altogether his life and 
work in Paris and withdrew to a 
villa at Cannes, where he hoped 
to recover his health. But it was 
already too late. Shortly after his 
arrival he attempted, in a fit of 
depression, to cut his throat with 
arazor. On being prevented he 
went raving mad, and was carried 
back to Paris in a strait-jacket. 
He lingered for eighteen months, 
sinking deeper and deeper into 
eneral paresis until he was merci- 
fully delivered by death in July, 
1893. At the unveiling of his 
monument Zola gave utterance 
to the general feeling of the literary 
world when he lamented the 
untimely extinction of one who, 
with all his faults, was so true a 
representative of the genius of 
France, ‘‘one of our own, a Latin 
of good, clear, solid head, a maker 
of beautiful sentences shining like 
gold, pure as the diamond. .. He 
was loved because he was of 
our family and was not ashamed 
of it, because he showed pride in 
having the good sense, logic, bal- 
ance, power, and clearness of the 
old French blood.” 

Maupassant’s fame rests, and 
will rest, upon a group of master- 
pieces among his short stories. 
His novels are, upon the whole, 
unsatisfactory. Une Vie probably 
elicited Tolstoi’s praise rather on 
account of its powerful presenta- 
tion of the disillusions of life than 
because of its artistic merit. It is, 
in effect, a series of scenes and 
incidents strung together upon the 
thread of a single life. One has 
the feeling that these might almost 
be detached and presented as so 
many short stories; the grasp and 
power to fuse them into one solid 
and invisible whole was evidently 
lacking. No such criticism can 
be made of Maupassant’s most 
successful novel, Pierre et Fean; 
but this little masterpiece is, after 
all, a short story expanded rather 
than a novel. Maupassant’s later 
novels suffer, I think, from an 
overplus of psychological analysis. 
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And Ulrich felt it was there, quite near, outside 
the wall, outside the door which he had just closed. 
It was circling back and forth like some bird of the 
night brushing against a lighted window; and the 
terrified young man was ready to shriek aloud 
with horror. 


He wanted to flee and yet did not dare go out; 
he did not dare and never would dare again, for 
day and night the phantom would stay around the 
inn, so long as the body of the old guide was not 


He was at bottom not a thinker, 
nor an analyst, but an observer; 
and when he quitted his own field, 
the transcription of observations 
and experiences, for a region when 
the main interest lay in the hidden 
causes of things, his powers failed 
him; he became diffuse, uncertain, 
and at times almost dull. 

Various attempts have been 
made to classify the two hundred 
and more stories of Maupassant. 
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recovered and laid somewhere in the consecrated 
ground of a cemetery. 

The day dawned, and with the brilliant return 
of the sun Kunsi regained a little confidence. He 
prepared his meal, made soup for the dog, and then 
remained motionless in his chair thinking of the 
old guide with anguish in his heart. 

But as soon as night brooded again over the 
mountains, fresh terrors assailed him. He walked 


He himself apparently produced 
them without any thought of sys- 
tem or order. Such a volume as 
Le Horla, for example — from 
which L’ Auberge, the story trans- 
lated for this number of the Boox- 
LOVERS MAGAZINE, is taken— 
contains, in addition to the tale of 
horror which gives its name to the 
collection, a hunting story, a trio 
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the floor of the gloomy kitchen, poorly lighted by 
one flaring candle, walked with long strides from 
one end of the room to the other, listening, listen- 
ing for the terrifying cry of the past night to 
pierce the desolate stillness outside. And he 
felt himself alone, the wretched fellow, as no 
man had ever been alone before. He was alone 
in that immense snowy desert, alone six thousand 
feet above the inhabited earth, above human 
dwellings, above the struggle, roar, and throb 
of life, alone in the icy sky! A reckless longing 
to escape tortured him, no matter where, no matter 
how, a-mad longing to get down to Leuk by 
throwing himself over the precipice; yet he did 
not even dare to open the door, being certain 
that the soul of the dead man would bar the way 
that it might not be left alone up there. 

Towards midnight, weary with walking, over- 
come with anguish and dread, he fell into a doze 
in his chair, for he feared his bed as one fears a 
spot that is haunted. And suddenly the shrill cry 
of the past night rent his ears, so very sharp and 
near that Ulrich stretched out his arms to ward off 
the apparition, and tumbled over backwards in 
his chair. 

Sam, awakened by the noise, began to howl as 
dogs howl when they are afraid, and prowled 
around the room seeking whence the danger came. 
Reaching the door he smelled at the threshold, 
panting and sniffing vigorously. Hair bristling, 
tail pointing, he growled. Kunsi, wild with des- 
peration, had picked himself up and seizing his 
chair by the leg, he shouted: ‘“‘Don’t come in, 
don’t come in, don’t come in, or I’ll kill you.” 
And excited by the threat the dog barked furiously 
at the invisible enemy who defied his master’s voice. 

Although Sam gradually became quieter and 
went back to the hearth to lie down, he was still 
alert, his ears were cocked, his eyes shone, and 
he growled between his teeth. Ulrich too re- 
covered his senses, but as he felt faint with terror 
he went and got a bottle of brandy from the cup- 
board and drank off several glasses one after the 
other. His thoughts became confused ; his courage 
revived; a feverish fire crept into his veins. 

The next day he ate little, confining himself 
to drink. And for several successive days he con- 


of tales of aristocratic Parisian 
life, a war story, a peasant story, 
and others which it would be hard 
to put under any general head. 
Professor Wells classifies bythe out- 
look on life revealed in the stories. 
The charming selection translated 
by Mr. Sturges, and published 
under the somewhat fantastic title 
of The Odd Number, gives usexam- 
plesofsome classes of Maupassant’s 
stories. It does not, however, give 
us aconception of the whole range 
of his genius, for no collection can 
do that which omits his broadly 
humorous or cynically bitter tales, 
and the translator has yet to be 
found daring enough to render 
these in English. 

After all, Maupassant should be 
read in French, or not at all. His 
style is so clear and fluent that he 
is easy reading even for those who 
are not French scholars, although 
only those acquainted with the 
niceties of the language can wholly 
appreciate the deftness and pre- 
cision of his effects. His chief 
characteristics as a writer of short 
stories are, it seems to me, versa- 
tility in choice of subjects, clear- 
ness in presentation, an easy mas- 
tery of incident and character, and 
an almost unique power of isolat- 
ing and individualizing his scenes 
and figures so as to make them, as 
it were, stand out from the canvas. 
He has a trick, for it is nothing 
more, of framing his stories in a 
setting which tends, usually by 
contrast, to bring out and heighten 
their effect. For instance, the 
gruesome story of La Mére Sau- 
vage gains in horror from its con- 
trast to the dainty bit of nature 
worship which introduces it. 

The one dominant and persist- 
ent note in Maupassant’s work is 
his pessimism. It comes like a 
cloud between the sun and the 
world of men, and straightway 
all man’s deeds and dreams and 
desires grow dark and repulsive. 
To Maupassant this is so far from 
being the best of all possible worlds 
that it is perhaps the worst con- 





tinued as drunk as a beast. The moment the 
thought of Gaspard Hari occurred to him he began 
to drink anew, and drank until he fell to the floor 
from intoxication. And there he remained, dead 
drunk, limbs inert, snoring, face down. He had 
scarcely slept off the effect of the maddening 
fiery stuff before the same cry, “‘ Ulrich,’’ roused 
him as if he had been shot ; still unsteady he raised 
himself up, stretching out his arms so as not to 
fall, and called Sam to his aid. The dog seemed 
to be as mad as his master, rushed to the door, 
scratched it with his claws, gnawed it with his 
long white teeth, while the young man, his dizzy 
head thrown back, swallowed, like cold water after 
a walk, big draughts of the brandy to again benumb 
his thoughts, memory, and mortal terror. 

In three weeks he had consumed the whole 
supply of alcohol. But this continuous debauch 
only deadened a terror which revived madder than 
ever the moment it became impossible for him to 
quiet it. Aggravated by a month’s inebriation, 
continually whetted by the absolute solitude, his 
one thought bored its way down into him like a 
gimlet. He walked up and down in the dwelling 
like a beast in a cage, gluing his ear to the door to 
listen if the other was there, and defying him 
through the wall. But the moment he dropped 
asleep, almost dead with fatigue, he heard the 
voice that made him leap to his feet. 

At last one night, like an animal at bay, he made 
arush for the door and opened it to see who was 
calling, and to force him to be still. A gust of cold 
air blew full in his face and chilled him to the bone. 
He closed the door and shoved the bolts, without 
noticing that Sam had dashed outside. Shivering, 
he threw wood on the fire and sat down to warm 
himself ; suddenly he started, someone was scratch- 
ing the wall and crying as he scratched. Anxiously 
he shouted: ‘Go away.’’ A wail answered him, 
prolonged and woful. 

Then all the reason he still possessed was swept 
away by terror. He reiterated ‘“Go away,’’ and 
turned round and round to find a corner in which 
to hide. The other, still crying, slid along the 
house, rubbing himself against the wall. Ulrich 
rushed to the oaken cupboard and, raising it with 
superhuman strength, dragged it to barricade the 
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ceivable; and yet death, which 
ends all, is a thing to be feared, 
not sought, for death means anni- 
hilation, and to that even the 
worst of worlds is preferable. But 
it is after all mere folly to condemn 
Maupassant for his _ pessimistic 
view of life. A man’s outlook on 
the world is mainly if not wholly a 
matter of temperament, and it was 
as impossible for Maupassant to 
conceive of the world in the terms 
of, let us say, Browning’s optim- 
ism, as it would have been for the 
English poet to write L’ Héritage 
and La Maison Tellier. Itis one 
of the hardest but most necessary 
lessons for criticism to learn, that 
an author must be judged by what 
he does, not by what he leaves 
undone because it is beyond his 
proper limits. And within his 
limits it would be hard indeed to 
find anyone who has done stronger, 
surer, truer work than Guy de 
Maupassant. 


FT. Wee 


Maupassant’s Pessimism 


In a period of universal pessi- 
mism, no writer has done more to 
show the hollowness of all things 
and give us the sensation of abso- 
lute nothingness. He may be 
said to have proceeded, by a system 
of elimination, to strip man of 
everything that could serve as an 
object of hope, as an aim to his 
energies, as a charm or prop to his 
soul. It isnot that he is endowed 
with especial penetration of mind, 
or that it is given to him to sound 
the most arduous problems to their 
depths. It is rather for the oppos- 
ite reason. Maupassant is in no 
wise a thinker; we perceive this 
whenever he ventures to express 
his ideas upon any abstract ques- 
tion whatsoever; as in L’Jnutile 
Beauté, where a man of the world 
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door. Then piling the rest of the heavy pieces, 
the mattresses, straw mattresses, and chairs, one 
on top of another, he blocked up the window. 

From without came long and dismal moans, 
which the young man answered with moans as long 
and dismal. One circled incessantly around the 
house and dug at the wall with his nails so fiercely 
that he seemed to wish to pull it down; the other, 
inside, followed all his movements bent over, with 
ear against the wall, and answered all appeals with 
horrid shouts. 

One evening Ulrich heard no sound whatever, 
and sat down so utterly exhausted that he fell 
asleep. He woke without memory, without a 
single thought, just as if his head had been com- 
pletely emptied during his lethargic sleep. 
hungry; he ate. 


He was 


Winter was over. The route over the Gemmi 
was again open, and the Hauser family set out to 
return to the inn. When they had reached the 
top of the ascent the women mounted their mule, 
talking about the two men they were so soon to see 
again. 

They were surprised that neither guide had 
made the descent a few days earlier when it first 
became possible, with news of their long winter. 

At last they came in sight of the inn, still covered 
and shrouded with snow. The doors and windows 
were closed. A little smoke rose above the roof, 
and this reassured Father Hauser. But, on approach- 
ing, they discovered on the threshold the skeleton 
of an animal picked clean by the eagles, a large 
skeleton lying on its side. They all examined it. 
““That must be Sam,”’ said the mother. And she 
called: ““Ho, Gaspard!’’ An answering cry came 
from within, a shrill cry which might have been 
that of an animal. Father Hauser repeated: “‘ Ho, 
Gaspard.’’ Another cry like the first resounded. 

The three men, the father and two sons, tried 
to open the door. It resisted. They took a long 
beam from the empty stable for a battering ram 
and hurled it full against the door. 

The wood creaked, gave way, the planks flew in 
splinters ; then a loud noise shook the house and 
they saw behind the fallen cupboard a man stand- 


confides to us his conception of 
the Deity. 

Everything belonging to the 
intellectual order, all great works, 
all conquests of the mind, fail to 
appeal to him; and, as so often 
happens, he denies the existence 
of everything he does not compre- 
hend. As regards the 
men whom Maupassant meets in 
daily life, or those whom he brings 
upon the scene in his books, the 
more their mental activity is devel- 
oped, the less respect he has for 
them. He barely admits an excep- 
tion in the case of artists and 
writers, doubtless through fellow- 
feeling and a sense of comradeship. 

The one sentiment which 
Maupassant paints over and over 
again, and in which he sees the 
only charm of existence—the sen- 
timent of love—he has despoiled 
of every remnant of the ideal. 
—René Doumic in Contemporary 
French Novelists. 


Maupassant’s Spiritual 
Development 


The moral progress of Guy de 
Maupassant’s life is written in 
ineffaceable charactersthrough the 
whole series of his delicious short 
stories and his best books, Sur 
l’Eauand Une Vie. This growth 
is to be traced not only in the 
dethronement of sexual passion— 
the more significant that it is 
involuntary—but also in Guy de 
Maupassant’s increasing demands 
from life, in a moral sense. 

He sees that the material world, 
such as it is, is not the best of all 
possible worlds; that it might be 
far other; that it does not satisfy 
the demands of reason and love. 
He begins to perceive that another 
world exists; or, at least, he real- 
izes the soul’s longings for this 
other world. The fact that tor- 
tured Guy de Maupassant most 
keenly, and to which he returns 
again and again, is this very lone- 
liness, this consciousness of a 
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His hair fell to his shoulders, his beard to 
his breast, his eyes glittered, and a few tattered 
rags clung to his body. 

They did not know him, but Louise Hauser 
exclaimed: “‘It is Ulrich, Mamma’’; and her 
mother agreed that it was Ulrich, although his hair 
was white. He permitted them to enter; he 
permitted them to touch him, but he would not 


ing. 
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spiritual barrier shutting him off 
from all mankind; a barrier that 
grows more palpable as physical 
intercourse grows closer. What 
makes him sufferso? What is he 
longing for? What could break 
down the barrier, and bring this 
utter loneliness to an end? What 
but love? Yet not the mirage of 
woman, of sexual passion; but 
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MAUPASSANT’S MONUMENT IN PARIS 


reply to the questions they asked him. They had 
to take him to Leuk, where the doctors declared 
that he was mad. And no one ever knew what 
had become of his companion. 

Little Louise nearly died that summer of a debil- 
itating illness, which they thought due to the cold 
of the mountains. 


—Translated by Mary Bacon. 


true love — pure, spiritual, and 
divine. And this Guy de Mau- 
passant thirsts for. This true love, 
long clearly recognized as the sal- 
vation of life, is the goal of his 
struggles from the toils he feels 
drawn round him. He failed 
in the last needed effort, and 
perished unreleased.—Count Tolstoi 
in The Arena, 1895. 





The color pictures in this section deal 
with some famous paintings, more or less 
familiar in monochrome reproductions. 
They comprise two examples of the some- 
what conventional art of the eighteenth 
century, together with four specimens of 
the work of the past half century. 

* *K * 

It is not difficult to account for Meis- 
sonier’s popularity. His merits are those 
of wide and instant appeal—dramatic vigor, 
bold vitality, marvellous finish. He early saw 
in what field his keen eye and dexterous hand 
could best find employment. To the pur- 


suit of technical perfection he devoted him- 
self with untiring industry, taking no heed 


of the political struggles or the no less 
bitter warfare of classic and romantic in 
art that were waging when he came to 
Paris in 1830. He took as his models 
the half-forgotten Dutch genre painters of 
the seventeenth century. The result justi- 
fied him. French grace grafted on Dutch 
fidelity made him the master of modern 
genre painting. 

The Cavalier is one of the most charac- 
teristic of his single figures. The first 
impression it gives is of the composition as 
a whole, of the convincing vitality of the 
man himself. It is only on closer view that 
one is impressed by the perfection of detail, 
which is rigidly subordinated to the general 
effect. There is breadth of grasp in it, the 
ease and decisive strength of a master hand, 
the insight that can pierce through acces- 
sories to the spirit and set the canvas 
aglow with it. This cavalier is no mere 
Teufelsdréckian clothes-horse on which to 
drape courtly garments for the garments’ 
sake. He is part and parcel of his time, and 
his carriage and costume are in perfect 
accord. The Scout of today is as perfect in 
his different way as the courtier of Louis 
XIV. Yet with all their merits of superb 


draughtmanship and photographic fidelity, 
they leave something to be desired by those 
who look for more in art than consummate 
technic. There is no passion in his work, 
no ideal, nothing intense or subtle, nothing 
to set the mind working or cause a single 
flutter of the pulse. He is not great 
enough to fail sometimes; the reach of his 
*‘low-pulsed, forthright craftsman’s hand”’ 
never exceeds its grasp. But instead of 
dwelling on his limitations, the part of 
gratitude is to accept the merits he has, 
thankful that he elected to paint what he 
saw, boldly, surely, perfectly. 


* * 


Unlike Meissonier, Jean Baptiste Greuze 
was essentially a man of his time. He was 
the exponent in art of the sentimental 
simplicity preached by Rousseau in the 
novel and by Diderot on the stage. Born 
in 1725, he began his work just at the 
critical moment when morality was coming 
in fashion at the court of France, jaded by 
the long revel of license that has made the 
Regency a by-word. The conversion was 
complete. The bourgeoisie, fast rising to 
power on the wreck of the old order, were 
condescendingly taken as models by the 
highest of the land. Ultra-simplicity of 
life and dress became the ideal—an artificial 
simplicity, however, that was never allowed 
to drop below the level of the picturesque. 
Art reflected life. Instead of following in 
the rut of pseudo-pastoral painting, Greuze 
devoted his talents to the familiar scenes 
of everyday life. His work was enthusi- 
astically praised by the leaders of the new 
movement, and one does not need to be 
an eighteenth century philosopher or newly 
converted devotee to agree with their 
verdict. Dainty, languishing innocence 
has rarely found more happy interpretation. 
The famous ‘‘ Milkmaid’’ is incarnate 
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grace. Her alluring softness of expression, 
her fresh vigor of health and youth, the 
firm ease of draughtsmanship apparent in 
every line, the paradoxically moral volup- 
tuousness a la Rousseau, have made the 
reproductions of this painting popular for 
more than acentury. It is true it comes 
perilously near passing the border line that 
divides sentiment from sentimentality, and 
has a tinge of artificial self-consciousness, 
but these were the inseparable defects of 
the time’s qualities. 
** * 

Marie Auguste Flameng, who died in 
Paris in 1894, is usually classed among the 
Impressionists. There is a suggestion 
of this school about his Fishing Boat of 
‘Dieppe, but the most conventional art cer- 
tainly allows scope for individual play in a 
sunset at sea after a storm, if anywhere. 
The painter has caught with wonderful 
skill the full contrasting values of the 
unrest of sea and drifting cloud, of the 
barbaric splendor of the western sky, and 
the sober peace of the Breton fishing-boat. 
The work is instinct with the hardy 
romance of the sea and its toilers. 

* K * 

In Sir John Gilbert, the painter of Ego 
et rex meus, bluff old King Harry the 
Eighth found a kindred soul to paint him 
—akin at least to the royal Bluebeard’s 
manlier part. Gilbert was a true son of 
the Merrie England of old that he so 
delighted to make live again on his can- 
vases. The robust masculinity of the man 
is reflected in his work, in its exultant life 
and vitality, the breadth and freedom of 
treatment, the rich but subdued coloring, 
the full rounded lines, all more than hint- 
ing of Rubens. There is nothing subtle, 
nothing vague in his paintings; they 
reflect medieval life in. the picturesque, 
wholesome fashion of Scott’s novels. 

Like Scott, too, Gilbert is a master 
delineator of the broader aspects of char- 
acter. There is no mistaking what man- 
ner of men they are who fill the canvas of 
Ego et rex meus. Both are proud, both 
strong, beyond the common, but they wear 
their rue with a difference. The King’s 


is the pride of the man born to the purple, 
his the careless, good-humored strength of 
assurance, sapped though it is by luxury 
and coarsened by brutal indulgence. 
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Wolsey’s self-conscious, irritable pride 
betrays the newness of his power, the firm 
but nervous grasp of his cloak reveals the 
strong man ill at ease, well aware of the 
insecurity of his foothold. His face shows 
the struggle between the courtier ambition 
that urges submission to the powers that 
be and the prelate’s pride that revolts 
against it. Gilbert clearly keyed the car- 
dinal’s character by adopting as the title 
of the painting Wolsey’s phrase, ‘I and 
my King,’’ wherein he showed himself 
better scholar than courtier. 

This work was but one of a long series 
of historical paintings remarkable for their 
breadth and vitality, their excellent draught- 
manship, and their dramatic but never 
theatrical grouping. Gilbert was born in 
Kent in 1817 and died in London in 1897. 
It was in keeping with the sturdy inde- 
pendence of his make-up that he was 
almost entirely self-taught in his youth and 
in later years unaffected by the passing 
fashion of Preraphaelite or Impressionist. 
He was perhaps the most prolific artist of 
his day. The fertility of his invention was 
remarkable, though somewhat narrow in 
its range of subject and feeling. Besides 
his paintings he produced innumerable 
illustrations for books and _ periodicals, 
slighting nothing, vitalizing every theme he 
handled, making it instinct with the 
vigorous optimism of his own personality. 


It is significant of the precocious and 
somewhat shallow genius of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence that the painting which brought 
fame to the boy of twenty shows a grace 
and charm rarely surpassed in the works of 
his maturer years. It was in 1790 that the 
young artist, already the wonder and 
delight of fashionable Bath, took London 
by storm with his portrait of the famous 
actress, Miss Farren, afterwards Countess 
of Derby. Critics challenged the consist- 
ency of the summer landscape and the 
winter cloak and muff. But the public 
forgave the lapse in their delight at the 
skill with which he had caught the fasci- 
nation of the popular beauty. The por- 
trait glows with life, in the lustrous eyes, 
in the lips that seem to tremble on the 
verge of speech, in the free, eager pose of 
the tall figure standing out boldly on the 
dwarfed background of tree and sky. 
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From that day Lawrence’s place was 
assured in the illustrious succession of por- 
trait painters to whom England chiefly 
owes her standing in the world of art. If 
he fell short of the standard of truth and 
power that his forerunners Reynolds, 
Romney, and Gainsborough had set, his 
weakness had its material compensation. 
The soul within might be beyond him, but 
no brush could more skillfully limn the 
charm of outward feature or the grace of 
fashion’s latest mode. An_ optimistic 
idealism will carry a fashionable court 
painter further than an uncompromising 
adherence to the pessimistic truth. The 
patronage of the rank and beauty of forty 
years was his reward. Later years have 
been more critical. Even technical excel- 
lence has been denied him, his coloring 
condemned, and his drawing said to be 
incorrect. The conventional and super- 
ficial elegance of his eighteenth century 
sitters palls on the taste of a generation 
that demands stronger meat. But no 
flight of time can rob him of the admira- 
tion his work fairly earned by thé exquisite 
delicacy of the drawing and the animation 
and brilliance with which it rendered every 
fleeting charm of expression of the bepow- 
dered beauties of King George’s court. 


* Ox 


Herkomer’s On Strike has a journalistic 
timeliness characteristic of this essentially 
popular artist. Nearly every civilized 
country in the present year of grace has 
offered thousands of similar scenes. Yet 
not entirely similar; this is an intensely, 
insularly British version of the world-wide 
story. That great hulking workman, vir- 
ile, slow-moving, dogged, could belong to 
no other land. All the figures standing 
out so strongly from the canvas have 
dramatic force the dumb, hopeless 
mother, the careless baby, the young girl, 
fearful she scarcely knows of what. But 
unfortunately it goes beyond the dramatic ; 
it is melodrama, a stagev paraphrase of life, 
aiming at obvious effect. It is easy to see 
why the name of the militant professor is 
a red rag to so many lovers of art. There 
is an aggressive bumptiousness about the 
man and much of his work that is 
intensely irritating. Yet one must admit 
the cleverness and _ individuality of his 
work, its straightforward strength and grip 





on realities, its wide sympathy, more 
important than technic to the popular 
teller of stories in pictures. 

And the man himself is of interest. 
Born in Bavaria fifty years ago, of a family 
skilled in craftsmanship for generations, 
trained haphazardly in Munich and Kens- 
ington, he hada hard fight, handicapped by 
poverty and his foreign origin, before suc- 
cess came with his great The Last Muster. 
His strong personality was the chief factor 
in his triumph. ‘The most marked char- 
acteristic of that personality—untiring 
industry and frank enthusiasm — Mr. 
Herkomer perhaps owes to his German 
ancestry. For, English as he is in his 
technical manner, in his choice of subject, 
and the feeling with which he handles it, 
he is German still in temperament, in his 
union of dreaminess with intense practical- 
ness, and in that outspoken, almost imper- 
sonal enthusiasm over his own work that 
shocks the conventions of British reserve. 
He is versatile to a degree uncommon 
in an age of specialists—at once painter, 
etcher, teacher, composer, playwright, 
actor, and mesmerist. To such a latter- 
day Leonardo much may be forgiven. 


* *K * 


Few etchers have been as successful in 
their treatment of water as the Dutch 
artist, Charles de Gravesande. His marines 
are masterpieces of intimate knowledge 
and effective simplicity, whether in the 
shadowed ripple or in the broad gleam of 
calm water. In his 4 Dutch Fishing Fleet 
this theme is a subordinate one, but it is 
treated with all his characteristic power, 
reinforcing the impression of the contrast 
between the massed shade of the fishing 
boats in the foreground and the delicate 
suggestiveness of those on the far horizon. 

The etching from Meissonier’s Scout has 
a special interest from the presence of the 
“‘remarque’’ on the lower margin. It is 
well known that an etcher pulls many 
trial proofs from his plate in the various 
stages of the process before completion. 
For the proof known as the remarque 
those etchers who follow the convention 
etch on the margin a fanciful supplement- 
ary design, more or less appropriate to the 
subject, and polish it off before taking the 
artist’s proof, usually the next state. 
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A DUTCH FISHING FLEET 


FROM THE ETCHING BY GRAVESANDE 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY NORMAN HIRST 
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FISHING BOAT OF DIEPPE 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FLAMENG 





THE REHEARSAL 


FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARLES SCHREIBER 











THE FINISHING TOUCHES 


FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARLES SCHREIBER 





MISTRESS ELIZA FARREN 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LAWRENCE 





ON STRIKE 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HERKOMER 





THE MODERN CATHEDRAL 


FROM THE CRAYON DRAWING BY A, W. .BARKER 





IN THE WOODS 


FROM THE CHARCOAL DRAWING BY A. W. BARKER 
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American cities all have some neglected 
opportunities for civic beauty. European 
experience has shown that, far from being 
costly, municipal improvement is an invest- 
ment yielding a large income. Such im- 
provement is now imperative in many 
American cities, and it should be under- 
taken in a spirit of enlightened liber- 
ality. The instances of the successful 


union of utility and beauty discussed in 
this article have not been selected with 
any idea of continuity, but as isolated 
suggestions directly applicable to the diverse 


requirements of our own American cities. 

An observant traveler, approaching an 
American city from its water front, cannot 
fail to be struck by the contrast between 
the natural beauties of our harbors and 
rivers and the disorder and ugliness that 
have come upon every place that man has 
chosen for a center of life and activity. 
Cities have been called festers upon the 
earth, and one who arrives at New York, 
to make an example of the largest of our 
centers, either by way of the Hudson or 
from the harbor, after passing through 
scenes of natural magnificence, must indeed 
feel that this assertion is justified. It is a 
strange truth, but most American cities, 
bad as are their approaches by rail or by 
road, are still at their worst along the water 
front. , New York, in spite of its enormous 
commerce and in spite of the fact that it 
is the official entrance port of the conti- 
nent, where diplomats and distinguished 
visitors make their entrance, not only has 
no official or even worthy landing place, 
but treats its visitors with indignities that 
increase from the moment that he sees the 
garbage floating down the river until he is 
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landed in a street roughly paved and full 
of puddles and refuse, where his life is 
endangered by rough wagons and drays 
bent upon commercial ends. This is the 
natural outcome of existing conditions. 
Many functions of city life center at this 
point, and the relations between them 
have not been comprehensively studied, 
but have been solved with reference only 
to the exigencies of the moment. 
Compare this with the entrance which 
the little town of Palermo offers to the 
distinguished guest, with its protected 
reception place, which also serves as a 
reviewing stand and orchestra shelter on 
ordinary occasions. Or, to come toa more 
democratic example and a case more par- 
allel to that of New York, we might be 
proud to take a lesson from the city of 
Bordeaux, where the place of entry is 
marked by two large rostral columns and 
an open space set apart for occasions of 
ceremony. Such a place would serve as 
an official entrance to the city, and also as 
a place where individuals could land with- 
out the inconvenience that attends the 
hundreds who now come daily to New 
York on private yachts. The present 
condition of filthy and malodorous docks 
is the more shocking to every sense of 
decency since it is so wantonly needless. 
One who approaches the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame by way of the Seine sees a 
picture of neatness and cleanliness, for in 
Paris and other continental towns the river 
banks are so constructed that the narrowed 
current scours its own banks, and so that 
the various functions of commerce, of 
hygiene, and of public reereation are all met. 
In a small area, by a careful adjustment of 
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BOULEVARD DE LA REPUBLIQUE, ALGIERS 


DOCKS AND RAILWAYS AkE KEPT BELOW THE STREET LINE, AND THE SPACE UNDER THE BOULEVARD IS 
UTILIZED FOR BONDED WAREHOUSES 


the various requirements of city life, a 
beauty has been produced which is not the 
beauty of a park set aside merely for recrea- 
tion, but a beauty that has as its keynote 
the commercial life of the city and the 
practical virtues of order and healthfulness. 
Along an American river, instead of this 
we see long, flat mud banks and dumping 
grounds, which breed mosquitoes and dis- 
ease germs. —Thencome piers and wharves 
of all sorts, in which the practical needs of 
the owner alone are flimsily satisfied, and, 
even so, with infinite waste. A whole 
river front which, in its’ immediate rela- 
tion to the mass of the people, might have 
been economically treated in such a way 
as to preserve something of its old beauty 
and to give it something of a new beauty— 
with no injury to the owner, and with 
benefit to the community at large under 
simple but comprehensive regulation—has 
now become a series of straggling, unkempt, 
unbeautiful, and unrelated units. 


One of our illustrations shows in dia- 
grammatic ‘form a project for the redemp- 
tion of a river front in the business district 
of a large city. It will be seen that the 
requirements of traffic by river, railroad, 
and canal have been provided for, as well 
as ample roadways for pleasure driving, and 
spacing about the large warehouses. So 
much has been gained by bringing these 
various units into close touch with one 
another that there is room and opportunity 
for shaded promenades and road lawns, to 
give back to the river a beauty equal to 
that which the early stages of man’s occu- 
pancy took from it. Man’s possession does 
not necessarily mean the disordered jumble 
and the half mastery of his opportunities 
shown in the lower picture, but can be- 
come a -beautiful expression .of mastery 
and use of his surroundings. 

An admirable example of this is seen in 
Algiers in North Africa. Beneath the 
magnificent elevated Boulevard de la Re- 
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publique are huge vaulted warehouses, 
which serve as the point of contact between 
the steamship companies, the railroads, and 
the government revenue offices. While 
conditions along the water fronts of many 
American cities, such as the bluffs at St. 
Paul, offer equal opportunities for a com- 
bination for commercial and esthetic ends, 
it is doubtful whether such vaults as these 
would be available except in a dry, tropical 
atmosphere. But in Algiers it has been 
found to work, admirably. Goods landed 
by the steamship companies are either 
bonded for storage or are immediately 
transferred to the railroad companies under 
the supervision of the custom house off- 
cials. Had the requirements of the gov- 
ernment and of the railroad and steamship 
companies each been separately treated, 
there would have been waste of time and 
space. Furthermore, the general public 
would have lost the benefit of a show place, 


which produces an immediate and favor- 
able first impression upon the visitor be- 
cause it is at once apparent to him that 
the boulevard, if only a boulevard, would 
not have been constructed on lines so im- 
pressive and so costly. 

The little educational town of Chautau- 
qua has just adopted a radical scheme of 
re-organization in which all the factors of 
civic life have been considered. In the devel- 
opment of this scheme Chautauqua will ac- 
cord object lessons to larger communities 
in many fundamental matters. The particu- 
lar illustration which is chosen for the 
present purpose is the solution of the 
problem of handling the large crowds 
which visit this educational centre. The 
pier house, which is reproduced in colors on 
page 162, is the development of the turn- 
stile system of control necessary in the 
management of large crowds anywhere 
and everywhere. In the Chautauqua 
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GARE DU NORD, PARIS 
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A MODEL RAILWAY STATION EFFECTIVELY PLACED AT THE END OF A LONG VISTA, WITH AMPLE 
SPACE AROUND THE BUILDING 
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AVENUE DES LOGES, PARC DE ST. GERMAIN, PARIS 


AN ADMIRABLE PLAN FOR CARRYING A RAILWAY ACROSS A PARK WITHOUT INJURY TO ESTHETIC EFFECT 


example we find recognition of the double 
value of the point of vantage. The point 
on which the pier house stands is marked 
by nature as a landing place. It stands 
out into the lake and is visible from 
all directions. On it is the belfry of the 
‘* Chime of the Poets,’’ and the newcomer 
who hears from it his first welcome will 
find, on landing, that on the one hand there 
is a systematized scheme of control com- 
manding entrance and egress, while on the 
other hand, out of the hurry and turmoil 
incident to the movement of large crowds 
with their baggage, are the great dining 
and waiting rooms. The dining room, 
nevertheless, has a full view of the lake in 
three directions. Above, still further re- 
moved from the haste and heat of the cur- 
rent of traffic, and with uninterrupted view 
of lake and park, is a promenade and roof 
garden where no thought but that of 
Nature’s loveliness need intrude; for al- 
though the point of land on which the 


pier house stands must serve its utilitarian 
ends, it has been jealously protected from 
a sacrifice of its natural charms. 

Civic improvement is as old as cities 
themselves, but civic improvement in the 
modern sense is a succession of steps toward 
a pre-conceived ideal in which individual 
acts of improvement are related to one 
another, and are bent toward the execution 
of a logical and unified scheme. For 
no two places can this ideal be the same. 
So Boston, in its metropolitan park 
system, has an ideal by which all her new 
parks and those of many contiguous com- 
munities are knit into a general scheme 
and appear as individual improvements, 
indeed, but also as units in a more import- 
ant improvement. The group plan, by 
which the city of Cleveland is making its 
new municipal buildings the units of alarger 
composition, is another case in point and 
illustrates also one of the fundamental ideals 
in city-making, which is economy in traffic. 
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Another of these fundamental principles 
is that a structure or improvement of any 
sort should serve more than one purpose 
in the life of the city. For instance, in 
the Boston Park system, the reservoirs 
which form part of the water supply sys- 
tem are also ornamental lakes, and their 
open freshness and beauty is a source of 
recreation and health. They thus fulfill 
three important functions: physical use, 
public art, and public health. Civic beauty 
is largely an expression of civic orderliness 
and of economy. 

Beside the entrance gate to the city at 
the water front there is another in even 
closer touch with the movements of 
modern life. The railroad station should 
have the importance and character of a 
public work. The Gare du Nord in Paris 
is an illustration in point. It is placed at 
the end of a street and is visible from a 
long distance, especially as the train-shed, 
being frankly expressed in the fagade of 


the head-house, shows by night as a great 
illuminated dial. By day or night its 
unmistakable character distinguishes it 
clearly, a fact which is appreciated alike 
by the hurried traveller and by the stranger 
in the city. Of even more importance in 
the location of a terminal station is the 
need of properspacing. Railroad compan- 
ies should be compelled to plan for a build- 
ing set sufficiently far back from the build- 
ing line to provide an open court in 
addition to the width of the street. 

How arailroad may pass through a park 
with the least damage to its beauty and 
quietude is a difficult problem, and one 
which requires frequent solution. When 
it became necessary that a railroad cut 
should be made through the Parc de St. 
Germain, and directly across the splendid 
Avenue des Loges, it was not treated 
merely as an engineering problem nor a 
question of utility alone, as has been too 
often the case here. Instead, associated 

















LES GUICHETS DU LOUVRE, PARIS 


A SUGGESTION FOR AN ARTISTIC VIADUCT FOR A RAILWAY OR A STREET 
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with the engineers were architects and 
artists whose part it was to safeguard the 
beauty of the avenue and of the park. 
How well it was done our photograph 
shows. At the point of intersection a 
large circle has been laid out. In the 
centre of it is a bed of flowers, which at 
once catches the eye and leads it to the 
perspective of the great road, away from 
the ditch. From the height from which 
the illustration was made this is clearly 
seen, but walking on foot the railroad is 
hardly noticeable. 

Les Guichets du Louvre, although a case 
in which a building and not a railroad 
crosses a city street, offers a good example 
for railroad construction. In either case, 
the arched ways should be of sufficient 
height to avoid making the dismal vaults 
which can be seen in any of our large 
cities. They can be so built as to be airy 
and dry, and may even be attractive fea- 
tures in the architecture of a city. Exam- 
ining closely the groups of sculpture one 


sees the interesting manner in which a 
background has been secured. Through- 
out the stone is the same, but the part 
that is vermiculated catches the dust and 
maintains its darker tone, to the great 
advantage of the general effect, and 
especially the effect of the sculpture. 

The background of a piece of sculpture 
practically determines its effectiveness ; and 
the carelessness with which good sculpture 
is virtually wasted in this country is in 
strong contrast with the practice abroad. 
Where statuary is to be viewed from all 
sides there can be no more admirable situa- 
tion than as part of a bridge, of which it 
forms the ornament, and from which, in 
its turn, it secures a background of 
distance or foliage. A beginning in this 
direction would soon enforce the growing 
demand for better designs for the bridges 
themselves. This is another place where 
the engineer should be compelled to work 
in conjunction with a competent architect. 

In this country physical culture, as an 











CHILDREN’S WADING BASIN IN HUMBOLDT PARK, BUFFALO 


A BROAD PLAIN IS EMBELLISHED BY MEANS OF THIS SHALLOW POND, USED FOR WADING AND SKATING 
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A VIEW OF RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK 


LONG STRETCHES OF THIS MAGNIFICENT BOULEVARD HAVE RECENTLY BEEN REDEEMED FROM DUMPING GROUNDS 


element in providing for the well-being of 
urban dwellers, is being taken more and 
more into consideration. In the Children’s 
Wading Basin in Humboldt Park, Buffalo, 
a broad level plain has been embellished by 
a shallow basin, which affords safe amuse- 
ment and recreation to an army of children 
in summer, and equally safe enjoyment to 
both old and young skaters during the win- 
ter months. It also adds variety and inter- 
est to the landscape, while helping to solve 
one of the most pressing social problems. 
Only a few years ago the line of the 
Riverside Drive in New York ran among 
great maiodorous dumping-grounds and 
was neighbored by arid stretches of railroad 
cuttings. The change that has come is 
the result of an intelligent and earnest 
effort, in which brains and money have 
been freely used. The result is the only 
important thoroughfare in this part of the 
country in which the boulevard idea has 
been consistently and continually held in 
view and is being magnificently worked 


out. New York has taken a higher rank 
by this one step of self-respect than if she 
had added the entire outlay to the annual 
profits of her commerce. 

A most hopeful sign of the present time 
is the growing general interest in all these 
questions of the city possible. Here is 
a place where philanthropic and _ public- 
spirited generosity might find an outlet. 
A man who should give his city a plan of 
urban development might be remembered 
as a philanthropist with an idea. It would 
be refreshing in its originality and would 
not necessarily cost more than a church 
window or a hospital ward. Every com- 
munity, from a hamlet up, has hidden 
resources to be developed, waste land to 
be redeemed, and unnoticed opportunities 
for betterment. Civic pride demands that 
these shall be ignored no longer. 


QuibenttHohees. 
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TYPICAL LONDON SCENE—LUDGATE HILL AND ST. PAUL’S 











The greatest problem of the greatest 
city in the world is that of transportation. 
The skill of the best engineers in England 
has been taxed to the utmost to provide 
means by which the millions of Londoners 
shall be shuffled, sorted, and distributed 
daily. To provide facilities for the prompt 
and easy movement of the six and a half 
millions who now live within the limits of 
Greater London is a sufficiently serious 
task, but the engineers who are now at 
work devising transportation schemes have 
London 

Mr. J. 


a still bigger problem to consider. 
is growing with great rapidity. 
Allen Baker, vice-chairman of the High- 
ways Committee of the London County 


Council declares that ‘‘within the next 
thirty years both a water and locomotion 
service will have to be provided for an 
estimated population in Greater London of 
probably not less than ten or twelve million 
people.’ In full realization of this fact the 
London County Council, backed by the 
Imperial Parliament and a Royal Commis- 
sion, has recently grappled in earnest with 
the great problem of locomotion. The 
efforts to solve the problem by the proper 
adjustment of surface traffic, shallow under- 
ground systems, and deep underground 
electric lines are full of suggestion to every 
other great municipality in the world. 
The evils of congested traffic have 
become well nigh intolerable in London. 
Street traffic is ever on the increase and 
has grown greatly during recent years, so 
that long processions of wagons and drays, 
*buses and carriages frequently block for 
many minutes at_a time the path of the 
pedestrian and stop the cross current of 





trafic. The spectacle is picturesque and 
sometimes even imposing. Few scenes 
are more inspiring in their concentrated 
activity than Ludgate Hill with its laby- 
rinthine entanglement of omnibuses and 
cabs, milk wagons, and butchers’ carts, 
the great dome of St. Paul’s looking 
down in silent majesty, in strange contrast 
to the hurry and bustle beneath. How 
many generations of ’busmen and cabbies 
has it seen pass away! 

But this congestion of traffic is attended 
with great danger; serious accidents are of 
frequent occurrence. The London police 
control the traffic admirably, considering 
everything, but cabs are frequently com- 
pelled to travel at a snail’s pace along the 
crowded streets, and timid people find it 
as much as their lives are worth to cross 
save under the guidance of a policeman. 
Tens of thousands daily share somewhat 
the feelings of an old lady who, not long 
ago, was visiting London. She stood in 
Trafalgar Square looking helplessly at the 
agitated sea of wheels and horses confront- 
ing her, and wondering how she could 
ever get tothe otherside. A good-natured 
policeman saw her predicament and came 
to her assistance. But the old lady did 
not believe he could pilot her through such 
a tangle of traffic, and declined to go. 
Another policeman came, one or two 
bystanders added themselves to the group, 
and together they offered to escort the old 
lady across the street. But she could not 
believe the conditions were normal, and 
said gently but firmly that she thought she 
would wait until the streets were clear. 
And so she waited ! 
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The street tragedies of London reach a 
prodigious total, in spite of the carefulness 
of policemen and the public’s caution. 
Hundreds of persons are killed and 
thousands injured every year. The bulk 
of these accidents occur in the streets 
where the traffic has become most con- 
gested. The advent of the motor in its 
present uncontrolled condition, running 
amuck through the crowded streets, where 
it is not positively blocked by the other 
vehicles, will for a time perhaps even 
increase this formidable total. 

Nor is the immense waste of time, due 
to congested traffic, an item to be lightly 
passed over. That patriotic Londoner, 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, one of the leading 
engineers of England, has estimated at 
more than ten million dollars the money 
value of the time annually lost at four only 
of the nearly fifty busy centres, Cheapside, 
the Strand, Piccadilly, and the junction of 
Oxford Street and Tottenham Court 
Road. This is an evil seriously affecting 
the whole city in its daily business, as well 
as millionsof suburbanites hastening home. 

But, however great the present perplex- 
ity arising from congestion of traffic in 
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London, it is after all no new problem. 
The story of efforts and devices used in 
the past for its solution by no means lacks 
in interest and suggestiveness. Cab and 
’bus, horse-tramcar and_ electric-tram, 
horseless carriage, surface railway, and 
undérground railway—each has had its 


‘turn, and all, in fact, are having a turn 


together. The cab is of earlier origin than 
the ’bus, and figured in London shortly 
after the death of Elizabeth. As hackney- 
coach it remained the vogue for more than 
twocenturies, being displaced by the French 
cabriolet-— whence “‘ cab’’— eighty years 
ago, and developing finally into the han- 
som. The present cab-fares in London 
are remarkably cheap when compared with 
those exacted in most American cities, and 
for a shilling fare two may drive a couple 
of miles in the heart of London. The 
average daily earnings of the fifteen 
thousand trained drivers in London, with 
their six thousand two-wheeled and five 
thousand four-wheeled cabs, amount to 
about ninety thousand dollars. <A service 
on so large a scale as this is not likely to dis- 
appear all at once, whatever new schemes 
of transportation may be devised. 
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SHILLIBEER’S OMNIBUS, 1829 


The omnibus, too, has so grown into the 
life of London in the past three-quarters of 
a century that it could not disappear 
without a sentimental pang of regret. 
Hundreds of thousands of visitors and 
foreign tourists have “‘seen London’’ from 
the top of the ’bus, meanwhile interview- 
ing the alleged humorous driver with 
his stock jokes, and his odds and ends of 
information on local scenes and celebrities. 
The seven or eight thousand sturdy ’bus 
drivers, almost without exception, are 
remarkably skillful in driving, however 
they may vary in humor. The London 
*bus dates from 1829, when Victoria was 
a girl of ten. The route was from the 
Yorkshire Stingo to the Bank—fare one 
shilling. The owner was one George 
Shillibeer, who had been a midshipman in 
the British Navy, and later had gone into 
business in Paris. It was a French ’bus- 
system that Shillibeer attempted to estab- 
lish in London, with some success for a 
time in face of competition which arose, 


but finally the new railway traffic drove 
him from the field into the undertaking 
business and the running of hearses. At 
least he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that for a long time the popular London 
name for the ’bus was the “‘Shillibeer.”’ 

The ’bus conductors of those early days 
were not exact prototypes of the modern 
inheritors of their glories and perquisites. 
In 1829 they were chiefly young English- 
men of position who had knocked about 
for some years in Paris (hence their con- 
nection with Shillibeer), and had acquired 
a fair knowledge of French and the polite- 
ness which is characteristic of the Parisian. 
They became highly popular with the 
young ladies of three-quarters of a century 
ago, those young ladies who wore poke 
bonnets and crinolines, and who would 
ride on the ’buses for no other purpose 
than to try and improve their French by 
chatting with the charming conductors. 
Today if it is still a popular custom to chat 
with the driver of the ’bus, it is hardly 
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because of his charming manner. ‘These 
gentlemen conductors were gradually 
replaced, as the novelty wore off, by more 
plebeian successors, who to the discredit of 
the immortal cause of Demos proceeded to 
rob Mr. Shillibeer right and left, and while 
he wondered what caused the sudden fall- 
ing off in his revenue his conductors enter- 
tained friends at champagne suppers and 
boasted of making £10 per week in excess 
of their pay. Then began that long suc- 
cession of mechanical devices to correct 
the natural depravity of man. Punches 
and bells, and registers, inspectors, and 
detectives, all have been successively tried, 
and it is still open to question if a man can 
be honest under such suggestive treatment. 

The two ’buses which Mr. Shillibeer ran 
in 1829 have increased to nearly four 
thousand today. Each ’bus requires a stud 
of ten horses, and earns on an average 
ninety dollars per week. The Ameri- 
can and Canadian horses used are good for 
about five years of service, and are then 
turned out to an agricultural life. The 


A PRIMITIVE HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


London General Omnibus Company now 
controls the greater part of the ’bus busi- 
ness, the London Road-Car Company 
being a second and smaller combination. 
Each omnibus costs from $750 to $800, 


and lasts from ten to twelve years. The 
advertisements that are so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the ’buses, inside and out, tend to 
add light and color to the crowded street 
scene of London. Here you see dancing 
before your eyes in various colors incessant 
reminders of Lipton’s Teas and Nestle’s 
Milk, Hudson’s Soap and Old Gold 
Cigarettes, the latest theatrical, a hundred 
other things, some vague idea of which 
perhaps reaches your brain cell and achieves 
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the purpose of the advertiser. The 
advertising inside and outside of the ’buses 
is an important item of revenue, and on the 
whole it is not unacceptable to the public. 

The horseless carriage is generally 
regarded as a very modern device, but it 
would be wrong to assume that it is being 
tried now for the first time in London. 
As far back as 1771 such a conveyance 
was given atrial run, but it proved a fail- 
ure. When steam power came into use 
repeated attempts were made to fashion a 
steam omnibus, and the extinction of the 
horse was as boldly predicted by enthu- 
siasts of that day as by Sir Henry Norman, 
who has recently declared: “‘ Not a horse 
will be left in the streets of London in ten 
years’ time.’’ As a matter of fact an 
extraordinary vehicle styled “‘a steam 
barouche ’’ was invented by Goldsworthy 
Gurney, subsequently made a knight, and 
the vehicle, which was dragged along the 
country roads by an engine instead of 
horses, performed several journeys between 
London and Bath at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour. But this was an obviously 
impossible machine. Walter Hancock, of 
Stratford, contrived a somewhat less 
dreadful engine, and a steam ’bus really 
ran for some time between Paddington 
station and the Bank of England. Han- 
cock had two ’buses, the Era and the 
Autopsy. When everything went smoothly 
these vehicles would make ten miles an 
hour, but unfortunately the horseless car- 
riage broke down continually, and although 
an hour or two of delay in completing a 
journey was of less consequence seventy 
years ago than now, the public lost patience 
finally and the horse won out in this first 
duel with the motorcar. It isinteresting that 
those old-time horseless carriages consumed 
eight to twelve pounds of coke and one 
hundred pounds of water per mile. Imag- 
ine such a vehicle smoking its way 
through the present crowded thorough- 
fares of London! Apart from other evils, 
the heaviness of steam carriages and omni- 
buses rendered them impracticable. The 
inflated tire was still a device of the future, 
and in its absence these street steamers 
worked havoc with the roads. In the 
provinces, where similar vehicles had been 
started, heavy tolls were imposed on steam 
carriages, and their vitality was not strong 
enough to stand the straii. London was 
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more lenient in this respect, and the steam 
’bus had a fair chance given it of rivalling 
the horse. Still, the public did not take 
kindly to it. The horse seemed the more 
natural agency on the street, and the steam 
*bus dropped out of the rivalry in 1840, by 
which time the horse omnibus had become 
a well-recognized and popular institution. 

There was no further serious attempt 
to introduce horseless carriages in Lon- 
don until the present era of petrol and 
electric carriages began. The motor ’bus 


made unwieldy and cumbersome, can con- 
tain passengers enough to enable it to run 
profitably on a fare basis not higher than 
that now obtaining with the horse ’buses. 
The two great omnibus enterprises, the 
London General Omnibus Company and 
the London Road Car Company, have 
gone into the matter in earnest. They 
are experimenting with machines specially 
constructed in England, America, France, 
and Germany. Between them they con- 
trol 1500 ’buses, and they are prepared to 





A MOTOR OMNIBUS 


is now again a frequent sight on the street, 
but it cannot be said to have as yet fully 
established its claims wholly to supersede 
the ’bus. Of several at present running 
none seems to entirely fill the bill. Usually 
the fare asked is about double the ’bus fare 
for the same distance. This does not of 
course prevent the new vehicle from find- 
ing a field of usefulness, and a large one, 
but it does not by any means push the 
horse aside. The difficulty appears to be'to 
find a motor ’bus which, without being 


6 


convert their whole system just as soon as 
the right vehicle is at hand. Already the 
streets of London have become familiar 
with the fashionable electric brougham, 
the motor furniture and laundry wagon, 
the business man’s autocar, and with the 
countless other forms which the horseless 
carriage has assumed. And it is safe to 
predict that the bulk of traffic on London 
streets will be performed by the auto- 
mobile, in some form, during the next few 
years. 
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The motor cycle, also, will doubtless play 
its part in the traffic revolution that is 
impending. This machine is already 
familiar in the streets of London. It is 
inexpensive, as compared with the motor 
car, and costs little in maintenance. Petrol 
is the usual motor power, though there 
are some electric bicycles. Mr. Norman 
calculates that the price should be down 
to an average of $225 before long, and that 
a distance of two hundred miles per week 
can be performed at a cost of a shilling per 
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London has never permitted surface cars 
to invade the narrow, crooked streets of 
the central districts of the city, but there 
has been considerable development of tram 
lines in the newer sections and in the 
suburbs. The old horse car surface lines are 
now being rapidly transformed into electric 
trolley lines by the London United Tram- 
ways Company. It is a curious fact that 
in many of the London suburbs, and even 
in some London streets not far removed 
from the most congested thoroughfares, 
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GATE REGULATING 


day. The motor bicycle is one of the 
agencies that will help in the solution of 
the housing problem. 

But all these lesser agencies of city trans- 
portation—cab and ‘bus, automobile and 
cycle—can never be anything more than 
the complement of some larger system of 
locomotion, some agency which carries 
passengers not by twos or threes, nor even 
by dozens or scores, but by hundreds and 
thousands, such as surface car lines and the 
underground railways. 





ENTRANCE TO TRAMS 


the old horse car still wearily plods along. 
The electrification of these ancient lines is, 
however, proceeding simultaneously with 
the wonderful work underground. The 
company has now thirty miles of electrified 
line (overhead trolleysystem ) ,and gives prac- 
tically a surface continuation of the Central 
London Tube, connecting with the Tube 
at the Shepherd’s Bush terminus, and run- 
ning by way of Chiswick and Kew Bridge 
right through to Twickenham and Hamp- 
ton Court. Tram and tube thus act as 
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feeders to each other. This is the best 
system of the electric tramway yet devel- 
oped in London. How popular is the new 
line may be judged from the fact that on a 
recent holiday no fewer than three hundred 
thousand passengers were carried, while 
during the four days of the Easter season 
the passengers numbered a million. The 
cars of this line are also a great contrast to 
the antiquated horse cars. ‘They are hand- 
somely fitted, after the manner of-the latest 
examplesin America. But a feature of these 


at Chiswick. The whole region traversed 
lies within the area of Greater London, and 
the opening up of the line has been an 
inestimable boon to the people. 

Mr. Yerkes has a controlling influ- 
ence in the London United Tramways, 
and also in the electric surface railway now 
being constructed between the northern 
suburbs of Hampstead and Edgware. The 
system of surface car lines is being as rapidly 
as possible duplicated in every outlying sec- 
tion of London, and when this most urgent 








_ A SUBURBAN 


cars, which is not found across the Atlan- 
tic is the upper story. The seating capac- 
ity is doubled by giving passengers accom- 
modation on the roof, where they flock as 
to the roof of a ’bus in fine weather. In 
this way each’car accommodates eighty 
people. The fare is graduated, after the 
fashion customary in England, which is not 
without its advantages. A penny is the 
smallest fare, but for this one can go a 
couple of miles. The trolley system is in 
use, and the power station for the line is 


TRAM-CAR 


work is done, the electric roads will be 
carried tar out into the home counties of 
Surrey and Essex and Kent, and animmense 
network of rapid transit lines will encircle 
London. ‘The County Council will allow 
no trams in the city proper. It would 
make traffic impossible in some cases, and 
in other cases would spoil beautiful road- 
ways. The Londoner could not bear to 
see an electric car speeding down Regent 
Street or along Piccadilly. 

Five years ago the London County 
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Council, authorized by the Tramways Act 
of 1896, took over the business of the 
London Tramways Company, Limited, 
and soon decided to substitute electric for 
horse traction. The conduit system was 
agreed upon, and the work of electrifying 
the line from Westminster Bridge to Toot- 
ing, a distance of about six miles, was 
begun. Last May the Prince of Wales 
opened the line, and rode in a car from 
Westminster Bridge to Tooting and back. 
At Tooting he visited the London County 
Council’s housing estate, where many 
pretty, convenient cottages have been built 
for occupation by the working classes. A 
workman’s return ticket from Westmin- 
ster, Waterloo, or Blackfriars Bridge is 
only twopence, and as a cottage on the 
estate can be obtained for about $1.60 a 
week, the London County Council’s enter- 
prise is greatly appreciated. Lines from 
the Albert Embankment and St. George’s 
Circus to Greenwich are being electrified 
by the County Council, and as other 
lines, north as well as south of the ‘Thames, 
come into its possession, they will be 
promptly converted from horse to electric 
traction. 

The success of this experiment in munic- 
ipal transportation is made especially note- 
worthy by comparison with the results of 
corporate ownership in the same field. 
When the County Council bought the 
London Tramway Company’s lines it con- 
servatively decided to lease the lines north 
of the Thames to private companies, and 
confine its direct efforts to the region south 
of that river. An American publicist, Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd, has recently pointed out 
the instructive contrast between the ser- 
‘vices given by the private corporations and 
by the municipality. The private com- 
panies retain the old horse cars, dirty, 
poorly-lighted, and too few in number; 
they charge high fares, and work their 
men twelve hours a day and seven days a 
week. The progressive County Council 
has replaced the horse car by attractive 
and well-lighted electric cars propelled by 
the underground trolley; it has scaled down 
fares to a minimum of one cent for five 
miles, and gives its employees a ten-hour 
day and a six-day week. This cheaper and 
better service has not meant additional 
expense for the taxpayer. On the con- 
trary, the profits have been large enough 


to enable the city to pay off $600,000 of 
the purchase price and turn $350,000 into 
the public treasury. 

But the most important, as well as the 
most interesting, feature of London’s 
transportation is the underground system. 
There are two distinct varieties of under- 
ground railways—the shallow underground, 
which is no novelty, and the modern deep 
level system, which has barely passed the 
experimental stage. 

The old shallow underground railway has 
played an important part in London more 
or less for fifty years, but improvement is 
imperatively demanded. Theoretically the 
system was admirably devised. The old 
underground sweeps around London in two 
great rings, the Inner and the Outer 
Circle, of which the former is shown on 
the accompanying map. It makes con- 
nections with the great trunk systems and 
thus enables them to run their trains over 
its lines into the heart of the city. Un- 
fortunately when trains are running in a 
circle on a single track the speed of all is 
that of the slowest, and the express trains 
are compelled tp crawlalong at the eight mile 
an hour pace of the locals. No doubt that 
system was the best obtainable at the time 
it was inaugurated. Overhead railways 
were not to be thought of where the 
streets were so narrow and crowded. Such 
a plan would have increased greatly the 
difficulties of traffic then existing. So, for 
many years the London public has endured 
what is perhaps the most abominable sys- 
tem of locomotion ever devised. The foul- 
ness of the old underground is proverbial. 
The stuffy compartments to which the 
English railway authorities have so long 
religiously adhered must either be sealed 
tight as a drum as the train pursues its 
journey, and in this case the passenger is 
half suffocated; or the window being 
opened, through it pour into the cars dense 
volumes of noxious vapors from the engine 
and the evil atmosphere of the grimy tun- 
nel. A tiny light glimmers in the roof of 
the compartment, just enough to show 
the impossibility of reading a newspaper. 
At the various stations the passenger is left 
to chance to learn where he is, and on 
attempting to get out he has frequently to 
open a door with a wrench quite sufficient 
to defy the efforts of a woman or child, 
with the result that he is frequently 
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carried on to the next station. The trains 
are divided into first, second, and third 
classes, after the usual system on English 
railways. The first class compartment is 
cushioned and reasonably clean, and being 
high-priced is less liable to be crowded 
than the cheaper classes. The second class 
is frequently dirty and shabby and crowded. 
The third class is simply unspeakable. But 
it is in this class that over three-fourths of 
the British public travel. As to the sta- 
tions, one can only say of them that they 
match the rest of the system. It is from 
the horror of this underground that the 
people of London are praying to be deliv- 
ered. The Electric Railways Company, 
Limited, is now engaged in the electrifi- 
cation of the old underground railway. 
There will be passages connecting the new 
tube railways with the electrified Metro- 
politan District Railway, and when the 
system is in full working order it will be 
possible to travel quickly and cheaply from 
any one part of London to another. 

The new deep level tube systems are 
open to none of the objections which have 
made the old underground a horror. The 
contrast between a sweep and a dandy is 
not greater than that between theold steam 


underground railway and the tube system. 
The first railway of this nature was com- 
pleted thirteen years ago—the City and 
South London Railway, running from 
London Bridge, under the Thames, to 
Stockwell, a distance of three miles, with 
extensions later at both ends. The line 
began and ended some fifty to sixty feet 
below the surface of the street. The up 
line was laid through one tube, the down 
through another. Fares were originally 
twopence any distance, but now range 
from a penny to sixpence. 

A second electric underground railway, 
the City and Waterloo, was opened to the 
public in 1898, and was constructed in 
order to carry passengers from south of the 
Thames under the river to the Bank of 
England station in the city—a distance 
less than two miles, with a fare of two- 
pence. 

But the best example of the tube now 
existing in London, or in the world for 
that matter, is the Central London Rail- 
way, popularly known as “‘the Tuppenny 
Tube,’’ and more briefly as “the Tube.”’ 
It runs from the Bank cf England to 
Shepherd's Bush, right through the popu- 
lous West End of London. This railway 
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is the result of over ten years of continu- 
ous thought and labor on the part of many 
of the most eminent and experienced engi- 
neers and commercial men living. It was 
opened to the public in 1900, by the pres- 
ent King. It is gratifying to Americans 
to reflect that the whole of the vast gen- 
erating plant, including locomotives and 
elevators, was manufactured in America. 
The line is six and one-fourth miles in 
length, and runs at a depth of from sixty 
to one hundred feet beneath. the great 
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three hundred and thirty-six passengers. 
The daily traffic is one hundred and fifty 
thousand passengers. The carriages are 
of the American saloon type, with cross 
as well as longitudinal seats. Lighting, 
ventilation, and upholstering are of the 
most approved type. 

There is in America nothing quite equal- 
ling this latest development of the neces- 
sities of London. Electricity being the 
motive power, the discomfort from smoke 
and foul air is entirely wanting. The 
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NEW TYPE OF UNDERGROUND CAR 


thoroughfare which forms the main artery 
of traffic between the city and the West 
End. There are thirteen stations, count- 
ing the termini, the distance between 
them ranging from six hundred to thirteen 
hundred yards. The tunnel is eleven feet 
six inches in diameter, but at the stations 
broadens into twenty-one feet. Each sta- 
tion is three hundred and twenty-five feet 
in length. There is a two-and-a-half- 
minute service of trains during the busy 
hours of the day, and each train seats 


approaches are exquisitely neat and clean, 
and brilliantly lighted by electricity; pas- 
sengers descend from the street level to 
the tube by a large elevator. The most 
radical departure, however, made by the 
Central London Tube, is the abolition of 
“classes.” It is twopence all round, for 
one station or for ten, and for all passen- 
gers alike. This greatly simplifies travel 
over the line, and, judging by the patron- 
age of the Tube, appears to be popular 
enough. Lately there has been an outcry 
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TUPPENNY TUBE MAKES FOR DEMOCRACY 
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against the atmosphere of the Tube as 
being oppressive and impure. This 
charge is being investigated, and it is not 
unreasonable to hope that where so great 
a triumph has been won some slight addi- 
tional and necessary improvement may be 
achieved. 

Shepherd’s Bush, the terminus, is a big, 
straggling place, with thousands of low- 
rental houses. Cheap and rapid transit 
has created a demand for houses at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and in consequence there has 
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Charing Cross Road, Tottenham Court 
Road, and Camden Road, to Hampstead 
Heath, and thence to Golder’s Green, 
near Hendon, a distance of about eight 
miles. From Camden Road there will be 
a branch line to the foot of Highgate Hill. 
The fare will be twopence any distance; 
and as Hampstead and Golder’s Green are 
two of the most beautiful spots in North 
London, the railway will be patronized by 
thousands of pleasure seekers as well as by 
business folk. Another projected line, the 








A TUPPENNY TUBE STATION 


been a general raising of rents. But this 
state of affairs is only temporary. When 
the tubes and electric tramways now being 
constructed are opened, there will be a 
wider choice for people wishing to live on 
the outskirts of the city, and the Shep- 
herd’s Bush landlords will find it imperative 
to lower their rents. 

In addition to the deep-tunnel lines just 
mentioned, others are in course of con- 
struction. One, which will probably be 
opened some time in 1906, will run vid 


Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, will 
be more than five miles long, starting from 
Paddington and running across the city at 
right angles with the Tube and the old 
Underground. It is as yet toosoon to be able 
to say when the line will open for traffic. 

The Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway will be eight miles in 
length, and will probably be completed in 
1906. Its North London terminal station 
will be at Finsbury Park, under the Great 
Northern Railway station, and the line 
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will run to South Kensington. From 
Holborn there will be a branch line 
to the Strand. The three railways just 
described are included in the extensive sys- 
tem of London locomotion recently planned 
by the Underground Electric Railways 
Company, Limited. 

An all-embracing plan is now in mind 
for consolidating all the various tube rail- 
ways, existing and contemplated, in one 
company whose capital would perhaps be 
$200,000,000. The mileage would be 
considerably over one hundred miles, and 
the whole system would be worked as 
a unit and in connection with the tramways 
of the London United Tramways Com- 
pany. This scheme is proposed by Mr. 
Yerkes, the American who made a reputa- 
tion in carrying out a vast electric railway 
scheme in Chicago, and who is now prom- 
inently connected with the solution of 
London’s problem. Closely allied with 
him is amember of Parliament, Mr. Perks. 
‘These men are at the head of a powerful 
group of financiers who control the Under- 
ground Electric Railway Company, which 
already comprises the twenty-seven miles of 
tube railways now under construction, the 
old steam underground of more than thirty- 
four miles, and the system of the London 
United Tramways Company, which has 
already thirty miles of line open. The 
vastness of their scheme has, however, 
frightened the County Council, which is 
nervous lest the Company should become 
a powerful monopoly and refuse the public 
the low fares that are an absolute necessity 
for the masses of Londoners. 

It should be noticed in passing that the 
shallow tramway has also its ardent advo- 
cates. There is some hesitation on the 
part of the County Council and of Parlia- 
ment as to its merits in comparison with 
tubes. These tramways would cost 
less to construct, could be approached by 
a few steps from the street, instead of 
by a slow elevator service, would give 
much more frequent service than even 
trains in the tube, and would carry the 
water, gas, and electric mains without 
additional expense. They are already run- 
ning successfully in Boston, Paris, and 
Buda-Pesth. This hesitation will perhaps 
temporarily divert into shallow tramways 
some of the present proposals for deep tube 
railways. But as London grows, tubes 


and tramways will both be needed to a 
degree almost unlimited. 

Allied with the locomotion problem in 
importance, and intimately associated with 
it in every way, is that of housing. The 
County Council is dealing in a very prac- 
tical manner with both. The solution of 
the problem of housing really depends on 
the solution of the locomotion difficulty. 
But, as has been seen in the foregoing 
sketch, it is plain that the underground 
tube electric railway, the electric surface 
tram, and the motor car are coming to the 
rescue of this vast population, that London 
is in the throes of a revolution in traffic 
conditions, and that the electrification of 
the great city has begun and is proceeding 
in every direction. London has undergone 
many changes in its two thousand years 
of history, but probably none so radical 
in character, and at the same time to be 
accomplished so quickly, as that now 
impending. Within ten years it will be 
possible to carry a dozen millions from point 
to point in greater London with more ease 
and speed than half that number can travel 
today. 

The vast pent-up population will reap 
untold benefits physically and morally. 
The millions of: London will gradually 
spread themselves all over the home 
counties, and the area of the Metropolis 
will greatly widen. Underground London 
will be honeycombed with tubes and gal- 
leries, criss-crossing each other at every 
angle, and constituting a subterranean elec- 
tric city. The underground worker will 
be aided by every variety of horseless car- 
riage above ground. Motor roads, specially 
constructed, leading far out of London, are 
a certainty, and one daring enthusiast has 
ventured to suggest an elevated motor 
highway along or across London thorough- 
fares. The scattering of London’s great 
population will make the huge city more 
spacious and beautiful, healthier to live in 
and pleasanter to look upon. Thus, with 
the solution of the problems of housing 
and locomotion by the aid of electricity and 
petrol, London will become more worthy 
of her proud position as capital of a world- 
wide empire, and her people more equal 
to the great duties this high place entails. 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


FROM AN HISTORIANS VIEWPOINT 


The professional student of history does 
not often criticize novels, for fiction is an 
art by itself. But of late such large claims 
have been made for the historical value of 
various new works that a few comments 
on the theory and limitations of historical 
fiction may be in order, from the view-point 
of a practitioner in historical research. 

In the preface to her recent novel, The 
Conqueror, Miss Atherton relates that it 
had been her “‘ original intention to write 
a biography of Alexander Hamilton in a 
more flexible manner than is customary,’’ 
but that after visiting the scenes of his early 
life, and becoming more widely acquainted 
with his career, “* the instinct of the novel- 
ist proved too strong.’’ Consequently, 
she wrote a novel with Hamilton as the 
chief figure on the principle, with which 
we can all agree, that the “ character novel 
is but a dramatized biography.” 

Yet the author is sure that almost every 
incident is founded upon established facts 
or family tradition. The rest are suggest- 
ive probabilities. She is captivated by the 
dramatic possibilities of Hamilton’s career. 
““Why, then, not throw the graces of fic- 
tion over the sharp, hard facts that histor- 
ians have laboriously gathered ?’’ So she 
proceeds to do. 

To anyone with a spark of imagination 
it is impossible not to sympathize with the 
author in this situation. To the historical 
student it is a most interesting confession, 
for it is the temptation which has attacked 
every chronicler since the world began. 
Historians have not generally acknowl- 
edged the fact, except in the works of 
others, but the desire to tell a good story 
has been the besetting sin of that profes- 
sion ever since Herodotus became the father 
of it. The medieval chronicler accepted 
and passed on everything that oral tradi- 
tion had added to the “‘ sharp, hard facts”’ 


of reality, and when more was needed to 
explain or give piquancy to the narrative 
his imagination did not fail him. It was 
thus that St. Ursula got all her eleven 
thousand virgins, and William Tell took 
root in Switzerland. Embellishment of the 
plain or incomplete truth has been the 
cause of nearly all the trouble in the trans- 
mission of history, and the chief business 
of the scholar is to eliminate the errors of 
his predecessors—errors not necessarily 
wilfully committed, but largely due to the 
unlicensed imagination. 

Carlyle was supremely conscious of the 
poetic and dramatic possibilities of certain 
periods, and his histories are tinged with 
this personal element; while of Froude it 
is charitable to say that his historical vision 
was astigmatic. Even Macaulay, that 
indefatigable worker with a phenomenal 
memory, could sometimes throw the 
graces of style about facts so skillfully that 
they became fiction. We are all miserable 
sinners. 

If anyone says scornfully that historical 
fiction has had its day, do not believe it, 
for the story out of the past has a peren- 
nial attraction of its own. Just now the 
reading public has apparently been satiated 
with recent productions in the romantic 
line, and is turning aside from the middle 
ages and the eighteenth century to some 
quiet period or scene where the rapiers 
flash no longer and the brawlers are at rest. 
One publisher, anticipating this trend of 
feeling, has gone so far as to boast in capital 
letters that his forthcoming novel is ‘‘ Not 
Historical,’’ assuming, as it were, that this 
statement alone, with no mention of the 
number of thousand copies ordered before 
publication, would be sufficient to sell the 
book. So we may be entering another 
season of psychological stories. There is 
no telling what may happen if one of 
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these should escape quarantine and be 
favorably received by the public. In the 
meantime, the really good historical novel 
will take its place in permanent literature 
and will be read by those who do not 
require of their book that it be the newest 
thing still hot from the haste of its 
composition. But as to the theory. 

Of course we assume that the first 
object of an historical novel is to enter- 
tain. If any other benefits are to be 
derived they are more or less by-products 
of the process. It is not primarily to teach 
history, but to entertain by telling a tale in 
the words, surroundings, and characters of 
the past. Any other kind is apt to meet 
the fate of those Oliver Optic books which 
take their youthful heroes abroad on per- 
sonally conducted educational tours. At 
regular intervals the tutor holds a lecture 
on the history of the country or city which 
they approach. These chapters are regu- 
larly skipped by the about-to-be-educated 
readers. 

As a further portion of the entertain- 
ment, the love-story has a place in the his- 
torical novel, if long usage is a rightful 
warrant, for no plot or play has been with- 
out one since Isaac and Rebecca figured in 
the first idyl of the patriarchs. Conse- 
quently, it is only a question of the lan- 
guage or costume in which this perennial 
drama shall appear. Without disguise the 
old story unfailingly attracts, but when 
placed in other ages than our own it adds 
another pleasure to find that men in purple 
togas grew hot or cold at sight of dimpled 
arms in snowy tunics, or that very human 
hearts beat hard inside the woven-wire 
shirts of the eleventh century. In the 
prosaic study of real ancients we see 
so many hieroglyphic pictures of Egyptians 
in angular positions and wooden attitudes 
that it is hard to get rid of the impression 
that they were a bloodless race of jumping- 
jacks, until some kindly novelist like 
Georg Ebers clothes them in flesh and 
makes them breathe again. For reasons, 
therefore, which affect both writers and 
readers, we may count on finding lovers as 
a fundamental feature in the novels of the 
hour and in the historical fiction of the 
future. 

Novels take a wide variety of form and 
plot, but, as we have already seen, they are 
all by nature biographical. The scenery 
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may be continental in scope, and the his- 
torical period may be momentous to the 
last degree, but the story after all revolves 
about the fictive history of one or more 
characters. Whether you call the book 
The Talisman, The Crisis, or The Captain, 
you have to deal with persons. Frequently 
to give vividness to the story the autobio- 
graphical form is used, as in Lorna Doone 
when the amiable giant, John Ridd, pre- 
sents his reminiscences. In other cases 
letters are introduced for the same purpose, 
and novelists at times perform stupendous 
miracles of discovery in order to give their 
readers manuscripts written in the first 
person. All of which is perfectly plain on 
the theory that the novel is meant to enter- 
tain. Stories of people are more amusing 
than histories of principles or developments 
of constitutional clauses. 

In fact, life-likeness is the subtle test of 
literary art, and explains why historical 
characters are so frequently used in fiction. 
Their presence is supposed to give the air 
of reality to the imaginary portions of the 
narrative. The writer finds two methods 
open to him. One is to create his charac- 
ters and plot entirely out of his own fancy, 
the other to make use of persons who have 
actually lived and to bring them bodily into 
a story. A combination of both is the 
usual result. 

Granting with pleasure that there is a 
place and a demand for the historical novel, 
what are the limits within which historical 
facts and personages ought to be used? 
In the first place, it is fair to demand that 
the history shall not be distorted. It is not 
necessary to question the intentions of 
most writers, for they clamorously insist 
upon the fidelity of their historical infor- 
mation. We may well question, however, 
whether the authors dispose their facts so 
as to make them tell the truth. There 
seems to be no reason why a fanciful plot 
should not be acted in the dress, scenery, 
and dialect of a former age. Nor is there 
any vital objection to the description of 
battles, scenes at court or in council, or 
any other event which may serve as a 
background for the destiny of the imagin- 
ary characters. They form a part of the 
scenery and conditions of the period. 

But the line ought to be drawn at the 
introduction of prominent historical figures 
as speaking personages in the novel. Here 
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is where the distortion is bound to come 
in. It may be greater or less, but it is 
impossible to’ provide interviews and con- 
versation conformable to a fictive plot 
without putting words in the mouths of 
historical characters which they never 
uttered or did not speak in the given 
connection. 

Eminent examples of transgression are 
easy to find. Walter Scott brings Queen 
Elizabeth and Leicester to the front of the 
stage in Kenilworth. Imaginary conversa- 
tion is put into their mouths, although the 
sentiments expressed are quite consistent. 
In Woodstock, the adventures of Charles 
II. are acted in person, not only with fictive 
words but with an entire change of scene 
from that of the true history. Inthe more 
artistic of Scott’s works, however, the 
actual personages appear more by descrip- 
tion and less in dramatic form. In The 
Talisman the history of the third crusade is 
totally deranged to suit the purposes of the 
writer, and King Richard I. constantly 
plays a talking part. 

So it goes on, from Alfred the Great to 
President Garfield, the authors priding 
themselves on what the theologians call 
the “‘ historicity’ of their work. Abraham 
Lincoln is made to participate in the affairs 
of a youth otherwise unknown to fame. 
This not simply by way of description, but 
by conversation with the hero and with 
others in fictitious situations, in the usual 
Lincolnesque dialect. In the effort to 
make the story seem true the Freeport 
episode of Lincoln’s senatorial campaign 
is related with great circumstantiality, in 
fact, almost identically as found in Miss 
Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln. At the same 
time, words aré put into Lincoln’s mouth 
which are acknowledged to be fictitious, 
but are supposed to be characteristic. 
Such is the source of all myth. 

General Grant furnishes the title and 
fills a prominent role in a recent tale of love 
and war. His character is painted sym- 
pathetically, but this great man is made to 
talk invented words to invented characters 
for the sake of a love-story. It gives one 
the same feeling as when the lion-tamer 
brings out the patriarch of the desert, and 
makes that venerable king of beasts jump 
through hoops and do stunts on milking 
stools. 

In The Conqueror Hami:ton is constantly 


in the foreground. The descriptive por- 
tions of the narrative are not only histor- 
ically careful but extremely interesting. 
Certain readers may skip the chapters on 
the theory of American finance and the 
founding of the national bank, but the 
political situation is always vividly described. 
Why was it necessary, then, to make 
Hamilton play a talking part, and to put 
words in his mouth and create situations 
which are manifestly fictitious? When 
she met this temptation to talk, Gertrude 
should have remembered Eve. 

Two results may be expected from this 
sort of thing. One class of readers will 
always associate true historical characters 
with untrue incidents. Another class 
will revolt against the author for the 
transparency of his literary tricks. 

It is perhaps idle to suggest that the 
fiction writer has some responsibility for the 
history he presents, but he should at least 
have some regard for his art. It is not 
high creative art to pick out prominent 
figures in history and make them say 
““yes’’ and “no,” and repeat their well- 
worn bons mots in imaginary assemblies. 
This is the art seen every day in the nur- 
sery when the child cuts out her sheet of 
printed dolls, sets them on imaginary fur- 
niture, and furnishes each member of the 
paper party in turn with conversation. In 
works of fiction quotations from famous 
speeches, or the repetition of famous 
scenes with kings and statesmen as actors, 
are alien decorations—the art of the stencil 
plate. 

There isa place for the historical novel- 
ist; but if he wishes to show true inventive 
genius let him create, not borrow, his 
characters. Let his fictive personages be 
so described and so speak that they shall 
reflect the very image of the age in which 
they move. Let the passions and ambi- 
tions of the human race be depicted in the 
language and the garb of every century 
since the world began, and historians and 
the reading world alike will join in the 
applause. But to reach this end true art 
demands that real historical personages and 
events shall form the background, not the 
players and the plot, of fiction. 


(Fohns Hopkins University) 





A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


By HILLHOUSE CROMWELL 


In the city of Florence during the great 
revival of the arts among all classes which 
marked the Renaissance in that part of 
Italy, two young artists went into the 
studio of the Great Master to perfect 
themselves for the painting of a picture 
which was to be offered in the yearly prize 
contest. 

They were friends, Paolo and Juan, yet 
very unlike in their gifts. Paolo had 
decided upon his subject; it was to be the 
inexhaustible one of the Divine Mother. 
He intended that this picture should not 
alone represent Mary with the child Jesus 
on her knee; it was to be a picture—a 
type—of the mothers of mankind. It was 
to be a symbol of motherhood itself, sup- 
porting and enfolding dependent infancy. 

Juan, onthe other hand, had not chosen 
his subject. The manner in which his 
picture should be executed engrossed him 
completely. He began, as the patient 
student is encouraged to do, with still-life ; 
grouping a melon and a round blue vase, a 
glass of wine and a half dozen other pictur- 
esque articles upon a slab. His work was 
a prodigy.’ Once each week the Master 
came to criticize. Paolo’s great cartoons, 
in which the Mother sometimes sat and 
sometimes stood, sometimes held the Babe 
aloft upon her shoulder and sometimes 
pressed it close to her breast, came in for 
biting sarcasm. The anatomy was wrong; 
the drawing atrocious. Paolo was admon- 
ished that he sought to run before he could 
walk. But over the canvas of his friend, 
Juan, the Great Master hung with fasci- 
nated eyes. It: was wonderful, he said. 
“IT can fairly smell the melon. That drop 
of wine will surely fall from the goblet’s 
edge—where found you the rare tints 
which I see reflected in the side of this 
blue vase ?’’ 

““Nay, Master,’ deprecated his pupil, 


“I am dissatisfied with my work. I am 
aware of colors in the porcelain which my 
pigments will not yield up to me—not yet. 
But if it were a lifetime, I shall labor till 
I have painted the vase exactly as I see it.”’ 

‘“‘Admirable man,’ murmured the 
teacher; “yours is the passion of the true 
artist. I can teach you nothing. One 
who has that fire burning within him, that 
fever consuming him, will climb to perfec- 
tion without assistance.”’ 

Now, the ambition of the two friends 
was not satisfied by the prize contest; but 
for many years thereafter Paolo was strug- 
gling to paint his Divine Mother which 
should be also Divine Motherhood, Juan 
laboring with might and main to reproduce 
the glow upon his blue vase. Juan painted 
and sold his minute and faithful studies of 
still-life. Paolo enriched many an altar 
piece, and in half the cathedrals of Italy 
his Marys smile down upon the worshiping 
congregations. 

In the ripe years of their achievement 
there was once more an offering of prizes 
in Florence, and both artists were to 
exhibit. Juan’s still-life studies—never less 
than marvelously faithful and exact—were 
growing a trifle monotonous to his public. 
Paolo’s great picture had at last been 
painted, and was hung in this exhibition. 
And now the critics, as formerly his master 
had done, scored the painting unmerci- 
fully; but the public, the great, craving 
public, which has a heart instead of a brain, 
which desires thought instead of tech- 
nique, daily crowded the space before it. 
Mothers who had buried children looked 
at it with tears in their eyes. Happy 
mothers brought their little ones and stood 
before it, to feast upon its divine signifi- 
cance. Men who saw nothing in such 
art as Juan’s, felt they were the better 
for having gazed upon Paolo’s canvas. 
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One day its creator stood before it, when 
there passed his old friend and fellow- 
student, Juan. The latter’s eyes were 
beginning to fail him. He peered near- 
sightedly at the canvas, and murmured, 
patronizingly, ‘Ah, I see! In the popular 
vein. Something that pleases the masses ; 
but, my dear Paolo, that right arm is mon- 
strously out of drawing. The drapery, too, 
about the foot—”’ he broke off suddenly 
and clutched the artist’s arm. “‘ The vase! 
The vase!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Tell me— 
what colors did you use? How did you 
paint it ?”’ 

In the picture the Divine Mother sat at 
ease upon a little bench, her child upon 
her knee. She looked down with eyes of 
fathomless love into the Baby’s face; and 
that right arm, whose drawing Juan had 
called monstrous, supported His dimpled 
form within its crescent of love. Under 
her right foot, raising it so that the knee 
held the Babe more securely, was an over- 
turned jar of blue porcelain. 

““That?’’ inquired Paolo, carelessly. 
“An old jar I picked up in the studio—the 
studio in which you and I worked together. 
You had the fellow to it. The bit of color 
seemed to suit, so I retained it. Why do 
you ask, my friend? Is it also out of 
drawing ?”’ 

“The colors—the colors!’’ almost 
groaned Juan. “‘I have been trying for 
thirty years to get that strange rosy glow 
which lives in the heart of a blue porcelain 
curve when the sun strikes upon it. How 
did you get it? What is your method of 
work? 

“Method ?”’ laughed his friend. “I 
have no method of work, as artists like 
yourself—and critics—have long agreed. I 
considered the mother of Christ; I mused 
upon that which must have been in her 
heart when she held the Savior of the 
world, a babe upon her knee; and I painted 
both her face and His as I was inspired. 
For the vase, I cannot tell you what pig- 
ments I may have used. I thought nothing 
of it as I painted it—I think nothing of it 
now. What does it matter to humanity 
whether there be red in the blue of a vase, 
or not ?”’ 

And the people standing near murmured 
an assent as they gazed upon his picture, 
significant, uplifting, divine. | What, in- 
deed, did it matter? Yet the glow—the 


wondrous glow—was there in Paolo’s blue 
vase, a humble and an unbidden helper 
to the glory and delight of the noble altar 
piece. 

But Juan, who had spent the best years 
of his life trying to solve this and similar 
important problems, turned away sad at 
heart, wondering much that one whose 
mind was set on other—and to Juan’s 
belief inferior—matters, should have read 
his life’s riddle as by accident. 

“You!” he murmured, ‘‘ you—a bar- 
barian—an outsider; one who transgresses 
every truecanon of true art! “That which 
was denied to my patient worship at the 
shrine, must be flung into your careless 
hands, that know not how to prize it!” 


So, Messieurs the critics, take the par- 
able: A book is a picture—a picture is a 
book. My two painters might stand for 
two well-known exponents of the realistic 
and romantic schools in America. 

The realist searches minutely for the red 
glow in the side of the vase. Ifa fly is 
said to light upon the edge of that bowl 
wherein Dorothea mixes batter when she 
says “‘yes’’—or “‘no’’—to Donald, your 
realist will take a course of cooking lessons 
that he may be able to tell you with 
certainty that the batter in the bowl was 
such as would have attracted a fly. 

As for the faulty anatomy of the roman- 
ticists, a man enters The Virginian by 
train, afoot and a-horseback, in his own 
proper first person, and tells soberly what 
“I”? saw and what “I” did. Later, this 
same man in the person of the author, is 
present at the secret meetings ‘of lovers, 
reports what the heroine confides to her 
virgin pillow, and tells the inmost thoughts, 
intentions, and struggles of the characters 
whom he is supposed to be meeting in the 
flesh, and in whose affairs he has been 
mingling. 

Not that the public desires bad drawing, 
which is faulty construction, in book or 
picture; yet when we find an author com- 
mitting these offences, and, despite them, 
sending such a tide of blood into his work 
as gives it the red glow without his seek- 
ing it, or caring to know that it should be 
there, we can but acclaim the man who 
thus succeeds. Surely his story lives as 
the realist’s perfectly wrought studies never 
do—in the heart of the people. 
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What America can do for 
Ireland 


Ireland has often looked to America for 
sympathy, and never in vain; she may soon, 
if not already, look to her for congratula- 
tion. Never within living memiory has 
the prospect been so hopeful. It seems 
all but certain that an act will pass through 
Parliament which will enable those who 
cultivate the soil of Ireland to become the 
owners of what they till. Already, even 
before this new incentive to industry has 
operated, English farmers are being advised 
by the Edinburgh ‘Review to look to 
Ireland for an example of what can be done 
by industrial codperation. Small local 
industries are developing rapidly, and in 
the meanwhile the Gaelic League is giving 
the country a new stimulus to thought, to 
education, and to literature—the best 
stimulus, a new pride of race. 

What has happened? Briefly, this. 
Instead of merely hoping and plotting and 
voting for a distant and vague ideal of 
Home Rule, Ireland has decided to begin 
today the work which would in any event 
be needed if Home Rule were granted 
tomorrow. All the movements referred to 
have tended to consolidate and strengthen 
the Irish nation. Instead of waiting for 
England to settle the land question, which 
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by general consent had to be disposed of 
before Home Rule could come, Irish land- 
lords and tenants met together to consider 
how the question should be settled. They 
considered, and England has acted on their 
advice. The new industrial movement 
makes no distinction of classes. Catholics 
and Protestants, landlords and tenants, 
meet to advise the new Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Education. 
The Gaelic League knows nothing of 
party. It merely asks all Irishmen to join 
in preserving the ancient language with 
the national literature, sports, music, and 
dances—all that is most distinctive of a 
nationality. 

The tendency of all these movements is 
to check the terrible drain of emigration. 
Universal land purchase will hold Irish- 
men by the ties of ownership; the indus- 
trial revival is offering Irishmen a career at 
home; the Gaelic League is making life in 
Ireland richer and more interesting. All 
these things are codperating to bring Home 
Rule nearer, so that at the present moment 
the object so long grasped after seems ready 
to fall like a ripe fruit into the lap of 
Ireland. Every day shows increasing proof 
of the justice of her claim to be a nation. 
The claim will certainly be granted, and 
before long; but—and here is where 
America can help—emigration must be 
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stopped or limited. If the present stream 
of young men and young women, the 
strongest and the best, continues to drain 
across the Atlantic, Ireland may gain 
recognition as a nation, but she will be 
only a nation bleeding to death. Ireland 
wants men more than money. Are there 
no Irishmen in America willing to come 
back and bring with them to the old 
country that experience and resourceful 
spirit of enterprise which they have acquired 
in the New World? <A Scotchman has 
started carpet factories which give healthy 
and profitable employment to two hundred 
and fifty girls in two of the most poverty 
stricken parishes in Donegal. He is mak- 
ing money, as well as reputation, by the 
outlay of a small capital and a great busi- 
ness ability. Men of his class are scarce 
among the Irish at home. If they are to 
be found among the Irish in America 
there is a great opening for them in Ireland 
today. 


Siphon Sep 


The Redman as Material 





A very large part of the ferocity of the 
American Aborigine has arisen from the 
exigencies of new world literature. As 
they say in Missouri, he was “ nacherly 
obleeged’’ to be devilish. Even the 
explorers could not endure to tamely report 
him peaceful nor the missionary recognize 
him as virtuous, for to do so were to make 
exploring altogether too easy and conversion 
of no avail. 

When a man starts out to find a savage 
and terrible tribe he generally succeeds—in 
his book—and so the primitive races have 
ever been represented on their diabolic 
rather than on their human side. From the 
beginning they were “ material.”’ 

Explorers cannot win glory by describing 


battles with sheep; they must set down 
the natives as treacherous, blood-thirsty 
tigers. Ah, that word “treacherous’’! 
If ever there was an over-worked word 
thisistheone. If a native in a tight place 
promises to be good and be kicked about 
the corners of his own land—and after- 
wards repents and kills the man who 
trampled him, he is a “‘ treacherous devil,’ 
but if a white hunter similarly deceives his 
captors he is a diplomat. 

You see the explorer, the missionary, 
and the fictionist are each and every one 
working for a public, and their readers 
don’t want a gentle, humane, pastoral, and 
peaceful native ; they want a being whom 
it is a hardihood to discover, a danger to 
convert, and a glory toslaughter. And so, 
from Captain John Smith to Jack London, 
the red people of America have always had 
to take it. 

To the pilgrim fathers the savage was 
a child of the Devil. To the tenderfoot 
Hollander, who settled New York, he was 
a vile cumberer of the earth which he 
longed to possess. To the Scotch Irish- 
man, who settled Kentucky, he was a 
ferocious beast to be hunted. And to 
Cooper, Sims, Bird, Webber, and a 
thousand others who followed them—the 
Cherokee or the Sioux was “‘the enemy”’ 
who furnished the hero an opportunity to 
display his valor. 

Under these conditions you must not 
expect to gain any very clear notion of 
what ared family is like—for this “‘ fiend”’ 
has no family: he is merely stalking the 
woods to capture “heroines’’ and clip 
locks of hair from temples of handsome 
young heroes. Occasionally he thrills a 
council, or in captivity makes a lofty 
appeal in language which only Ossian or 
Webster could have uttered off-hand; but 
these moments of comparative magnanim- 
ity only confuse the situation—they do not 
tell us what the redman really is when he 
is at home with his children. 
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You would not expect a truthful picture 
of an Englishman from a French romancer 
in time of warfare. What can we hope to 
learn of the Winnebagoes from those who 
go out against them with guns or a rival 
creed ? 

Furthermore, while the redman_ was 
spared the pain of reading about him- 
self in these various reports, recitals, novels, 
plays, and pleas, he was under the appalling 
disadvantage of not being able to state to 
the world his own case. Black Hawk, 
Sitting Bull, and Cetewajo should have 
had their own novelists—and then some of 
those ‘* massacres ’’ would have gone down 
to posterity as battles, and some of those 
‘raids’? would have been chronicled as 
“peaceful migrations which the uneasy 
consciences of white settlers magnified into 
well-merited revenges.’’ To these red fic- 
tionists the white man would have yielded 
quite as thrilling material as the so-called 
“frog-eating Frenchman”? has _ from 
time immemorial given to the English 
romanticist. 

It is curious to observe that even a 
friendly fictionist like Cooper is forced, 
from the very necessities of his tale, to 
traduce the other tribes while ennobling 
the one he happens to know—and this is 
a characteristic of many excellent books 
written since. It is necessary that the 
romance of adventure have an ‘‘enemy,”’ 
and in order that the reader shall be blinded 
tothe barbarism—the useless cruelty of the 
hero and his forces—the enemy is painted 
in the blackest colors so that the gentle 
soul who reads may say with a sigh at the 
end of a bloody chapter (wherein the 
native village is laid in ruin) —‘* Oh, well, 
they were so savage it’s better so!”’ 

Think of the disasters that would come 
to the fictionist should the sympathy of the 
reader go out toward the man hunted! 

A very considerable exercise of the imag- 
ination is required for us to get even a 
Frenchman’s point of view—how much 


more is required of the novelist who sets 
out to give the redman’s conception of 
life and duty. Cooper honestly tried it, 
and he succeeded a great deal better than 
some of his later-day critics seem to under- 
stand. But the kind of novel which he 
elected to write defeated him—he was 
forced to be superficial and unjust to the 
Miamis in order to exalt his hero and the 
friendly Delawares. 

Many of those who came after Cooper 
lacked even his kindly interest in one 
particular tribe, and for the most part 
you will find in all this ruck of gory fiction 
only “‘ the painted, treacherous, whooping, 
gliding, gleaming-eyed—antagonist.’”’ He is 
the mark for the dead-shot, the “‘ wily ”’ 
big game for “‘ Tim, the trailer,’ the ter- 
ror of the lovely maiden with an old- 
English way of speech—always he is 
‘“ material.’”’ 

All this would be harmless enough if the 
reader only understood that the novelist 
doesn’t know anything about “ Injuns,’’ and 
couldn’t use his knowledge if he did—but 
the gentle reader is a part of a great pub- 
lic, and reading this kind of thing leads to 
false notions of human life. Such fiction 
has helped to make the English-speaking 
peoples the most ruthless conquerors the 
world has ever seen, ruthless in the sense 
that they displace and destroy with large- 
hearted, joyous self-sufficiency, blotting 
out all manners, customs, religions, and 
governments which happen to differ from 
their own. 

All this is done with supposed altruistic 
intentions—at least their proclamations are 
to that high effect; but it is all a matter of 
trade and commerce ; and while] do not like 
to malign my own profession, I {ar that if 
a real story of a kindly redman would pay 
better than a false story of a very horrid 
redman, we would all be doing our best, in 
every possible way, to furnish our readers 
that kind of material. 

We're all human, even the novelist and 
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his Indian, all parts of common humanity. 
We spring from the same good brown 
earth, and return thereto with an equal 
awe of ‘The great mystery.”” I hope 
Black Hawk’s happy hunting ground 
exists, and that the white man will never 


find it. 
Nascelie Gor bane D, 
— > — 


Humorous Experiences of an 
English Comic Artist 
There’s a lot of humor about, but, like 
many other good things, it is to be mostly 
found in places where you don’t expect it, 
and vice versa. 





I was once invited out to meet two lit- 
erary men, the one a well-known humor- 
ous writer—whom for convenience I will 
call Funnibones—the other a man equally 
notable as a writer of pessimistic stories 
that left you unhappy for a week after 
reading one—whom I will christen Dirge- 
bury. Being shown into aroom just as my 
host had absented himself for a moment, I 
informally introduced myself to the pair, 
shook hands, and was instantly on good 
terms with both. One man was rubi- 
cund, round-faced, and jolly, with a laugh 
that made you feel happy like a sunny day; 
while the other had the face of an ascetic, 
with an unvarying melancholy expression 
that made you think that the earth was a 
sad place, and dining out one of its worst 
features. Happily, the good spirits and 
the unfailing humor of the other—and 
that man was genuinely funny--made up 
tor the gloom of the misanthrope: so, by 
keeping my eye on the funny man all the 
evening, I continued to keep happy, in 
spite of the proximity of the gloomy one. 

“That Funnibones is just about as 
humorous as his writings,’’ I observed to 
my host, when I saw him on the morrow. 

““You’re the first I’ve heard say it,’’ he 
said. 


“Why, he kept me laughing the whole 
night,’”’ I rejoined. 

‘““M’yes, you’ve got a bit wrong,”’ said 
my host, dryly. “‘ That funny chap with 
the jolly face is Dirgebury. The man 
with a face like a funeral is Funnibones.”’ 

I do alleged humorous drawings myself, 
sometimes. At least, they are labeled 
‘“funny,’’ and an indulgent public takes 
them at the editorial description. I have 
done some thousands of them, probably, 
yet normally I am a sober, almost melan- 
choly, individual, and I started out in life 
with the ambition to paint big devotional 
pictures. A perfect stranger, an autograph 
hunter from the States, who was calling 
on people of note and notoriety—on peo- 
ple who had done something, or done 
someone, or were about to do—once fav- 
ored me with a call. He asked for my 
signature, said he’d seen my drawings and 
laughed over them, and would I please be 
humorous. He left me at the end of five 
minutes, saying he should never enjoy 
another sketch of mine, for I was the 
d: illest dog he’d ever come across. 

In my early days I once tried to engage 
as model a big negro, who made a living 
out of chewing glass in sundry bar-rooms 
for the entertainment of those gathered 
there. 

‘| want to paint you,” I said, when he 
had taken round the hat after his perform- 
ance. 

““What cullah, boss?’’ he asked, suspi- 
ciously. 

‘““Why, natural color, of 
replied. 
know.” 

“Yah, I’se not taking any, boss,’ he 
said, firmly. “The cullah I’s got is good 
enough for this chile.’’ 

I once nearly got hammered for making 
a colored sketch from life of a very respect- 
able golf-caddy in an attitude of ease, sub- 
sequently adding a street corner as a back- 
ground and sending it to an exhibition 


course,”’ | 


‘I want to paint your face, you 
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Photograph by Russell and Sons 


TOM BROWNE 


A POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL ENGLISH CARTOONIST 


under the title of “‘ A Loafer.’’ The man 
came round to see me in a violent rage, 
said he was a bloomin’, respectable, ’igh- 
clarss golf-caddy, and no loafer, and, if I 
didn’t alter the title of that dashed picture, 
he’d either put his solicitor on to me or 
jolly well bash. me. 

Oh, yes, there’s a lot of humor about, 
if you only look for it in places where you 
don’t expect to find it. 


ey fg ee 


The Omar Khayyam Fad 
The Rubaiyat and The Strenuous Life 


side by side on the same drawing-room 
table and car-seat is one of the anomalies 
of the present day. 

Five years ago Coiwnel John Hay told 
the Omar Khayyam Club of London that 
America equalled England in her devotion 
to Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat. ‘‘In the cities 
of the West,’”’ he declared, “‘ you will find 
the quatrains one of the most thoroughly 
read books in every literary club.’’ If this 
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were so in 1898 it is vastly more so today. 
No other poet within the time has gone 
through so many editions, has been so 
studied, and variorumed, and quoted, and 
bedeviled, and parodied. He has displaced 
Browning as the literary fad of the hour 
and as the carte de visite to the temple of 
culture. And what is the reason ? 

A poem, like everything else of man’s 
making, consists of material and workman- 
ship. Unless the material be of value the 
most exquisite art fails to produce anything 
more than a mere trinket. Of the 
““ exquisite beauty, the faultless form, the 
singular grace’’ of the quatrains there can 
be no two opinions. Within the province 
which Fitzgerald designed they should 
occupy they are faultless. Ecclesiastes, 
Lalla Rookh, Songs of the Orient, and the 
like, have a substantial place in our 
western literature, but who dreams of 
erecting them into a system of religion or 
philosophy ? 

How much vogue would the Rudbaiyat 
have had if they been circulated only in 
McCarthy’s prose translation? And yet 
Colonel Hay declared that the flawless art 
of the stanzas was “‘not more wonderful 
than the depth and breadth of their pro- 
found philosophy.”’ 

What is the philosophy of the poem? 
Its whole essence is this: We know not 
whence we came nor whither we go, nor 
may we by any means find out. Life is 
transitory and brief—‘‘ The wine of life 
> nor can we 
Human wisdom—the words of 
settle nothing. The 
problem of human life is absolutely with- 
out solution. Our life is but a mere bub- 
ble floating on the stream of existence. 
Sprung from nothingness, it lapses into 


keeps oozing drop by drop,’ 
stay it. 
doctor and saint 


nothingness. 

All of which is nothing new in human 
** Vanity of vanities ’’ was old 
in Solomon’s day. But what solution does 
the poem offer? 


” 


skepticism. 
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*“ Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare; 
Tomorrow’s silence, triumph, or despair : 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, 
nor why; 
Drink! foryou knownot why you go, nor where.’’ 


There is then no use to struggle, to work, 

to learn, to live for others. Drink! Drown 

life in bestial indulgence! We are mere 

balls struck hither and thither at the will 

of the player. 

‘And that inverted bow! they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling cooped we live and die, 


Lift not your hands to Jt for help—for It 
As impotently moves as you or I.’’ 


This then is the message that is educat- 
ing our new generation here in Arnerica. 
This is what our college boys are writing 
their commencement orations and literary 
monthly articles on. This is what the 
Secretary of State of our strenuous Presi- 
dent accepts as “profound philosophy.’ 
The music, the distinction of the verse, 
the grace, the beauty, the art of the poem, 
have a haunting power, and they are lead- 
ing on more than we may dream to an 
acceptance of the message and the inev- 
itable conclusion. It is a kind of seductio 
ad absurdum. 

It is not time yet for decadent notes in 
our young western world. 
may not be for ages yet. 


God grant it 
The philosophy 
of the quatrains may do for a decayed civ- 
ilization like China’s, but that the “cities 
of the West,’’ that most virile and thor- 
oughly alive area of God’s earth today, 
should be building themselves on a _philos- 
ophy that declares life not worth the living, 
that offers as its solution oblivion in drink 
and even suicide, is really grotesque. In 
the meantime the representative man of 
our nation and era is preaching in season 
and out, by word and by deed, the gospel 
of earnest effort: ‘I wish to preach the 
highest form of success which comes not to 
the man who desires easy peace, but to the 
man who does not shrink from danger, 
from hardship, or from bitter toil. . . A 
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healthy state can exist caly when the 
men and women who make it up lead 
clean, vigorous, healthy lives.’’ 

Not only are our young men in dan- 
ger of a false standard of life, but they are 
beginning to use the Rubdaiyat as a sort of 
pass-word into the holy of holies of literary 
culture. To be able to quote. patly from 
old Omar is supposed to be proof positive 
that one has entered a certain esoteric cir- 
cle wherein are to be found only the elect. 
But culture must be based on more than a 
verbal knowledge of the quatrains of 
Fitzgerald. Though you give all your 
time to master the Rubatyat, and though 
you may expound Browning from “‘Abt 
Vogler” to “‘Sludge, the Medium,”’ and 
have naught else, it profits you nothing. 
Literature is wider than a fad; culture is 
broader than a cult; and the fact that a 
man knows but a single poem would in 
itself raise within me wicked impulses to 
black-ball him, were his name to arise in 


my club. 
Bul pA P= 


What of the Future in China? 


To anyone acquainted with social and 
economic conditions in the Far East, the 
fact is patent that for many years to come 
China will present the greatest and most 
elusive problems with which the forces of 
humanizing and civilizing endeavor will be 
compelled to grapple. 

China must not be let alone,—such an 
attitude of aloofness would work untold 
harm, not only to China, but to the world 
at large. But from what has already trans- 
pired in China enough has been gained to 
show that a radical departure from the 
narrow-minded and selfish policies pursued 
by the civilized powers in their past deal- 
ings with that country is absolutely neces- 
sary; nor can China longer be treated with 


the scant diplomatic and political courtesy 
extended to an inferior people. We hada 
giant in our employ; we have taught him 
the principles of scientific belligerency, and 
placed a powerful weapon in his hands, 
which prudential reasons alone should pre- 
vent our ignoring. That “their ways are 
not our ways’”’ does not serve as an excuse 
for imposing upon China arbitrary doc- 
trines, restrictions, and aggressions, foreign 
either to the letter or spirit of civilizing and 
humanizing activity. 

This is not a question of antagonizing 
or conciliating a weak and unimportant 
state, a minor and defenceless people ; it is 
a question wherein must be decided our 
future relations with one-third the entire 
race. The civilized world, even though at 
present it has gained a certain ascendancy 
over China by right of might, would not do 
to lose sight of the ability of China either 
to enhance the peace and prosperity of the 
world, or to give it a long period of per- 
turbation. The China of today is not the 
China of the past. Her dissatisfying exper- 
ience with civilization has not been with- 
out results, from which she has extracted 
experience of which she will avail herself 
in the future. Henceforth we will have 
to deal with the China in transition, whose 
energies are quickening, and to whose stu- 
pendous bulk is being added the leaven of 
modern thought and action—an invulner- 
able bulk that has been infused with life 
and action, a colossus of nations which has 
aroused itself from the lethargy of centuries, 
its powers undiminished, and its energies 
accelerated and strengthened by contact 
with civilization. Who can measure the 
danger, if by the continuance of misshapen 
policies this tremendous mass should for- 
sake the peaceful path of peace for the 
sword, backed up by the Chauvinistic 
principles which are rapidly spreading 
throughout China? The “yellow peril,’ 
from the teeming bulk of the Chinese mil- 
lions alone, is as serious and possible a men- 
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ace today as it was in the days of the thir- 
teenth century when Sabutai, with his 
fierce, scourging, whirlwind campaigns, 
overran Europe and crushed the flower of 
Christendom at Moscow, Kieff, Lublin, 
and Liegnitz. 

It would seem, therefore, that it would 
be obviously the wisest policy for the civil- 
ized powers to conciliate, rather than further 
antagonize, this Frankenstein which they 
have raised. If China’s integrity is left 
undisturbed, and she is allowed to enter 
upon the path of national development, it 
will soon be shown that she has profited 
greatly by the injection of Western ideas 
and methods, from which not only she 
herself, but the world at large, will obtain 
reciprocal advantages. It is mistrust alone 
that begets mistrust, and it is mistrust alone 
that has restrained China from taking that 
position to which she is entitled by her 
size and by the enormity of her natural 
resources. 

Tact, toleration, and just and equitable 


relations in the future dealings of the 


Western world with this patriarch of 
nations will infuse new vigor, advance pro- 
gression in every line of endeavor, and 
enable China to become a _ prosperous, 
influential, and welcome addition to the 
comity of nations. 


"WEE Doman Me 





A New Literature 


A new literature is in process of devel- 
opment. You often hear an intelligent 
man or woman say, ‘I always look in the 
back of the magazines first.’’ If you care- 
fully seek the reason for this you will 
discover that in the pages and pages of 
advertising in the back of the magazines is 
to be found, not only much that is instruct- 
ive, but much that is interesting and sug- 
gestive in a purely literary way. The 
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modern advertisement is worth looking 
at, whether it is the sounding procla- 
mation of some big corporation, with facts 
and figures both weighty and impressive, or 
the light eye-catching notice of some 
simple trade or contrivance. All forms of 
literary composition find place in the 
advertising pages: history, story, verse. 
Many advertisements measure up to the 
test of good literature. In truth there 
is often an uncommon amount of charac- 
ter in them. A word here or a phrase 
there is often singularly vivid as “local 
color,’’ and behind many an advertisement 
it is possible to see a vigorous personality. 
Nor are there lacking in this new litera- 
ture qualities of humor, both intentional 
and unintentional, from the conscious 
aphorism and epigram to unconscious fun, 
as in the announcement which recently 
happened to come under the eye of the 
writer, that a certain article would be sup- 
plied to the purchaser painted “‘ azure blue 
or as you like it.’’ 

This is a mercantile if not a mercenary 
age, and literature is molding itself to new 
requirements. [The Roman conquered the 
Greek, but the literary and artistic Greek 
became necessary to the cruder conqueror, 
and finally transformed him. And so, if 
the commercial spirit has invaded the 
domain of literature, the literary spirit has 
revenged itself by invading the realm of bus- 
iness. As art revolutionized the “‘poster’’ 
literature is revolutionizing advertising ; 
and both cases are indications of the same 
tendency and interesting for the same 
reason. The principles of art and litera- 
ture are eternal. They only change from 
age to age in the manner in which they 
manifest themselves. One generation 
writes an epic, another an advertisement ; 
and who shall say that one manifestation 
is not as important as the other. 


ee 





A National Type of Culture 


Culture, I fear, has fallen upon evil days; 
at least the name has. “‘Totality’’ and 
the “stud; of perfection’? and the “‘pas- 
sion for sweetness and light’’ would seem 
to be in general attractive objects of pur- 
suit, and there never was a time when the 
all-round man stood higher in demand than 
today. And yet culture sags in the market. 
It may be that culture or the samples of it 
which were offered failed in the counting- 
test for good red blood; it may be that 
there was too much self-consciousness and 
selfishness withal about the nurture, too 
much suggestion of an intellectual mani- 
curing; it may be that there was too little 
evidence that the comely hands were ready 
to lay hold on the world’s work; one or 
all of these counts against culture may have 
really counted, but damning above all has 
weighed the evidence of foreign manufac- 
ture. The “‘sweetness and light’’ of Cul- 
ture and Anarchy has the breath of the 
Oxford gardens with it, and the real and 
true Philistines are the English non-con- 
formists. Its culture is based on leisure, a 
leisure guaranteed by competence, and the 
competence is of that solid, reliable sort 
that speaks of ancestors and estates and of 
so many hundreds or thousands a year, 
yesterday, today, and forever, and no worry, 
but only an agent or attorney; and no hurry, 
but only an orderly succession of bath and 
breakfast, work and luncheon, tennis and 
tea, with time enough for all; nothing too 
much and nothing too many. 

This English culture is maintained, too, 


at a cost for which we Americans are not 
prepared. It consolidates Philistinism 
beyond a pale which it neither hopes nor 
desires to pass, and leaves the Barbarian 
uncpnvicted of sin; of the Populace it has 
not even reached the ears. A self-com- 
placent Philistinism, » scornful Barbarism, 
and a deaf and stolid Populace are the 
price England pays for its sifted culture. 

In America there is no class or craft 
whose members have signed a quitclaim 
upon any of the hopes of progress and 
achievement, still less have accepted for 
their children the doom of subservience or 
mediocrity. Herein lies the difference. 
The masses in the older country are well 
content to leave the maintenance of the 
higher social ritual to one class, the pursuit 
of sweetness and light to another, and keep 
for themselves the plain satisfactions of the 
unembroidered life. So English culture is 
a class pursuit. 

The American people has acquired by 
coming of age the right to feel that it has 
ways and a work of its own which deter- 
mine for it the form and temper of that 
standard of human competency in men and 
communities which yields a national type 
of culture. This type will not be provin- 
cial; Americans travel too much and are 
too open-eyed; their population is mixed 
of too many bloods; they dwell too much 
in the open, on the great east and west 
routes that follow the North Temperate 
Zone and join Europe to the Farther East. 

It will not be the possession of a few. 
It is based on a system of public education 
reaching from the kindergarten through 
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the university, and, in its actual use by all 
classes and conditions of the population, 
constituting an institution of life without 
historic parallel. 

It will not be culture for its own sake. 
The old education sought by painful pro- 
cesses to isolate training from action, the 
new shapes it upon the living mould of 
action. The American passion for sweet- 
ness and light will be fulfilled in such as 
are not knowers only, but doers of the 
doctrine.— ‘Benjamin Ide Wheeler in Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 


Long Range Photography 


An interesting communication on tele- 
photography was read before the Congress 
of Swiss Naturalists, by Mr. A. Vautier- 
Dufour. The author has experimented in 
this field for man years past, and is keenly 
alive to objections urged against televho- 
tography. He has, however, obt ned 
excellent results b’ means of a telescope, 
the obiective of waich has a focal distance 
as great as 2.40 m. The eyeglass was 


removed so that the image was formed at 
the focus of the objective. The author 
hence inferred that this process would best 
suit his purpose. The only drawback was 
the difficulty of carrying so cumbrous an 
apparatus about. With the assistance of 
the Geneva astronomer, Scheer, the prob- 
lem was solved. Exposures of 10 seconds 
were required when yellow screens and 
orthochromatical plates were used, while 
without a screen excellent snap shots could 
be taken with exposures of about 1-75 
second. 

Telephotography in its new form is likely 
to prove useful both for scientific and indus- 
trial purposes, as well as in warfare. The 
physicist will be able to photograph any 
phenomenon visible at the extreme hotri- 
zon, such as mirages, as well as those 
which he could not approach himself with- 
out danger, such as, for instance, volcanic 
eruptions. The naturalist may now safely 
observe wild animals and photograph them 
from a distance. The amateur astronomer 
will be in a position to take splendid views 
of the principal heavenly bodies. The 
explorer of Arctic regions will observe, by 








Courtesy of Scientific American 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH ORDINARY LENS 


VIEW OF AIGUILLE DU GEANT FROM MONT BLANC 
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Courtesy Scientific American 


TELEPHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM SAME SPOT 


VIEW OF PEAK MARKED IN OPPOSITE CUT 


means of the “‘Téléphot,’’ distant and 
inaccessible points. Archzologists and 
architects will use the apparatus to fix on 
the photographic plate buildings and monu- 
ments too distant to be taken with an 
ordinary apparatus. Military and naval 
officers will be able to observe and to study 
the movements of the enemy (the appa- 
ratus may, in fact, be well used as a tele- 
scope); finally, all topographical measure- 
ments will highly profit by this ingenious 
apparatus. 

Our illustrations show some photographs 
taken with this apparatus.— 4. Gradenwitz 
in Scientific American. 


The Philosophy of Dress 


No one who has read Sartor Resartus is 
likely to deny that it is possible to treat 
even dress intellectually, though it may be 
noted that Carlyle only treated of dress as 
a covering devised for sundry reasons in- 
cluding convenience. And that, of course, 
is not what we women mean by dress 
nowadays. Dress is not a mere covering; 
indeed it is often very much the reverse! 
Neither is it convenient, comfortable, nor 
for the matter of that even beautiful—very 
far from it! 

To pass on, however, to the lighter 
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aspects of dress. These are legion, as they 
needs must be when dress at the very 
smallest computation claims one-third of a 
woman’s walking life. Think of the 
shopping alone! At a rough estimate 
there are eleven times as many “‘ human 
souls and bodies consisting’? who are 
spending this mortal life in matching rib- 
bon and selling hooks and eyes as there 
were fifty years ago. I mean, of course, 
relatively to the increase of population dur- 
ing that time. Now this means much; for 
if 1—this individual I—need eleven times 
as much assistance in shopping as my 
grandmother did, I must, even if I do not 
buy much more, spend a deal more time 
over my bargains. Then if I make my 
own dresses, even amachine does not neu- 
tralise the labour I have to spend uselessly ; 
for what can be the use of stitching little 
furrows and wrinkles all over your body 
until you look as if you were made in seg- 
ments like a centipede ? 

So this mode remains mysterious, like 
many another, such as the curious femi- 
nine fascination forahump without which 
no cycle of fashion is complete. This I 
have noticed runs a definite and recurring 
course. At the present moment the ex- 
crescence shows itself at our wrists, so that 
our sleeves look like Santa Claus’ stock- 
ings after all the toys have been taken out 
and the sweeties remain in the foot! An 
optimist might think cheerfully that in 
course of natural progression the swelling 
would pass on, and so—like Bob Acres’ 
courage—ooze out finally at our finger tips. 
So it may; but it will reappear again at 
the back of our heads, pass down our 
shoulders, leap to our waists, return to our 
elbows, and perhaps elect to continue the 
vicious circle through our feet. But a 
hump there will be to the end of time. It 
is, however, quite idle to speculate as to 
the why and the wherefore of many things 
in a woman’s dress. Take, for instance, 
the recurring habit of sweeping the streets 
with balayeuses of velvet and lace. No 
amount of ridicule or reason has any per- 
manent effect on it. In fact it is to my 
mind some proof that consideration of the 
creature man does not always enter into 
woman’s dress, since there can be no ques- 
tion as to what his verdict on the habit: is 
and always has been.—Flora Annie Steel 
in The Saturday Review. 
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The Danger of Being Alive 


Drink water and get typhoid. Drink 
milk and get tuberculosis. Drink whiskey 
and get the jim-jams. Eat soup and get 
Bright’s disease. Eat meat and encourage 
apoplexy. Eat oysters and acquire taxemia. 
Eat vegetables and weaken the system. 
Eat dessert and take to paresis. Smoke 
cigarettes and die early. Smoke cigars and 
get catarrh. Drink coffee and obtain 
nervous prostration. Drink wine and get 
the gout. In order to be entirely healthy 
one, must eat nothing, drink nothing, 
smoke nothing, and even before breathing 
one should make sure that the air has 
been properly sterilized.—South -Western 
World. 


When Our Debts Are Paid 


Just now the United States is indebted 
to Europe because of its eagerness to get 
back its securities and to carry out great 
schemes pregnant with far-reaching results 
in the future. But it is to be recollected 
that if matters go on as they are going at 
present the United States will each year 
have an immense balance due to it from us 
on account of our imports from it of food 
and raw materials. This immense balance 
will enable it gradually to redeem its debt, 
and in the course of a comparatively short 
time that debt will be wiped out, and then 
the whole immense balance will be at the 
absolute disposal of the United States. It 
may leave the money represented by it to 
finance operations in London, or it may 
insist upon being paid every year to the 
uttermost farthing. In any event, our 
money market will be under the absolute 
control of the capitalists of the United 
States. Just as at the present moment 
our capitalists are able to send gold from 
London to Buenos Ayres so as to avoid 
sending it direct from London, in the 
future American capitalists will be able to 
send gold from London to any part of the 
world they desire, no matter what the 
consequences may be to the London money 
market. 

As the United States grows in wealth 
the present movement for buying up the 
national securities of every kind will gain 
strength. Thirty years ago or so a very 
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HE—DID YOU NOTICE THAT WOMAN WHO JUST PASSED ? 
SHE—WHAT, THAT ONE WITH THE DYED HAIR AND FALSE TEETH AND NASTY READY-MADE CLOTHES 
ON, ALL TIED WITH RIBBONS AND THINGS? NO, I DIDN’T NOTICE HER PARTICULARLY.—Punch 


large part of the government debt of the 
United States was held in Europe. Now 
the amount of the debt so held is hardly 
worth talking of. Ten years ago the 
amount of industrial securities of all kinds 
held in Europe was enormous. Now it 
has been immensely reduced. In ten years 
more the remnant that will still be held by 
Europe will in all probability be quite trifl- 
ing. Lastly, the United States in another 
ten years will be a great ship-owning 
country. Thus the United States will own 
its own securities and send its goods on 
board its own ships, and we shall not only 
have to pay for the goods, but we shall 
have to pay freight, insurance, and com- 
missions likewise. When our imports from 
the United States exceed our exports to 
the United States by 100,000,000 sterling 
or more, what will become of our money 
market, and how shall we make the pay- 
ments which somehow or other will have 
to be made ?— The London Statist. 


Society Day by Day 


Mrs. Dontgiv Adam and her delightful 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Runn M. Downe, are 
at present automobiling through China. 
Since China is the most densely populated 
country in the world they may meet with 
fair success. 

Miss Handmea Hyeball gives a dinner 
dance for her friend, Mlle. Eau de Vie, of 
the French legation, tonight. The cotil- 
lion will begin at eight tomorrow morning, 
conducted by Mr. Leeds Theegang. 
Among the numerous favors will be 
diamond-studded suspenders and _ pearl 
garters. 

Mr. I. M. Allwaze-Loded has left town. 
He does not know where he is going. 

Mrs. Leeds Theegang is not quite satis- 
fied with one of the latest hats she bought 
from Alphonsine. She may send it back. 
This is very annoying, as she hoped to sail 
next Wednesday. 
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Mrs. Dressta Kyll is entertaining guests 
at her breezy Long Island Home, Surplus- 
Surplus. Her uncle, the Hon. Damb 
Dole Skynn, is also with her for a few 
days. 

The Muchinprints will sail for Hades- 
boro’ on the Jiminy der Grosse next Mon- 
day. ‘They have engaged the nine upper 
decks. 

Mrs. Brayzan Pusher came very near 
drinking a second cup of tea at the 
Krowda’s afternoon. But Mrs. Parvenu 
Plump happened to sneeze just at that 
moment and her attention was distracted. 

Mr. and Mrs. McEvor Ondek may go 
to Boston next week. If they do go they 
will both wear clothes. She was one of 
the Boston Bonds. All the Bonds are 
interesting. — Life. 


The Terrible in Fiction 


Putting the horror-story outside the pale, 
can any story be really great, the theme of 
which is anything but tragic or terrible? 
Can the sweet commonplaces of life be 
made into anything else than sweetly com- 
monplace stories? It would not seem so. 
The great short stories in the world’s liter- 
ary treasure-house seem all to depend upon 
the tragic and terrible for their strength 
and greatness. Not half of them deal with 
love at all; and when they do, they derive 
their greatness, not from the love itself, 
but from the tragic and terrible with which 
the love is involved. 

Yet the conditions which obtained in 
Poe’s time obtain just as inexorably today. 
No self-respecting editor with an eye to 
the subscription-list can be bribed or bul- 
lied into admitting a terrible or tragic 
story into his magazine; while the reading 
public, when it does chance upon such 
stories in one way or another—and it man- 
ages to chance upon them somehow—says 
it does not care for them. 

A person reads such a story, lays it down 
with a shudder, and says: “It makes my 
blood run cold. I never want to read any- 
thing like that again.’’ Yet he or she will 
read something like that again, and again, 
and yet again, and return and read them 
over again. Talk with the average man 
or woman of the reading public and it will 
be found that they have read all, or nearly 
all, of the terrible or horrible tales which 


have been written. Also, they will shiver, 
express a dislike for such tales, and then 
proceed to discuss them with a keenness 
and understanding as remarkable as it is 
surprising. 

When it is considered that so many con- 
demn these tales and continue to read 
them (as is amply proved by heart-to-heart 
experience and by the book sales such as 
Poe’s), the question arises: Are folk hon- 
est when they shudder and say they do not 
care for the terrible, the horrible, and the 
tragic? Do they really not like to be 
afraid? Or are they afraid that they do 
like to be afraid? Deep down in the roots 
of the race is fear. It came first into the 
world, and it was the dominant emotion 
in the primitive world. Today, for that 
matter, it remains the most firmly seated 
of the emotions. The facts of the case 
remain. The public is afraid of fear-excit- 
ing tales and hypocritically continues to 
enjoy them.—Jack London in The Critic. 


The Torch Shell 


A new and important function has been 
added to the already deadly shell—visibil- 
ity of its flight at night. By means of a 
torch attached to the base of the shell, it 
is possible to watch it throughout its entire 
course, and to see clearly the exact point 
at which it strikes. With the automatic 
guns now fast coming into general use and 
firing one-pounder shells at the rate of four 
shots a second, a practically continuous 
stream of fire is thrown, which can be 
directed like water from a hose, without 
using the sights of the gun and without 
knowing the range. 

The illuminated shell was invented and 
developed by Mr. J. B. Semple, of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, who owns all the pat- 
ents, and it has been taken up for exten- 
sive tests by both the army and navy of the 
United States, as well as those of England, 
Germany, and France. 

Although much of practical value was 
learned from the naval battles of the Span- 
ish war, there was no opportunity to prove 
the effectiveness of the modern torpedo- 
boat in the hands of daring and competent 
men. In repelling the attacks of these 
fleet little vessels, it is easy to imagine how 
difficult is the work of the gunner, when 
suddenly the search-light of the battleship 
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“picks up’’ an incoming torpedo-boat, 
where but a moment before the sea was 
blank. There is no time to find the range 
or elevate the sights. The swiftly moving 
destroyer must be hit, and hit hard, before 
it reaches the 800-yard mark, where it will 
discharge its first 18-inch Whitehead. 

The time allowed the gunner in which 
to strike some vital part is a little over one 
minute. Behind him are the lives of 600 
men, his own life, a four-million-dollar 
battleship, and the cause for which he is 
fighting: in front isthe desperate destroyer, 
certain of accomplishing its end unless 
stopped before it gets too close. The 
knowledge of the result if he fails, the 
short time, the suddenness with which he 
is called into action, all tend to make his 
work extremely difficult. The combined 
attack of several destroyers at once would, 
under present conditions, prove almost 
impossible to resist. It is for these emer- 
gencies, when accuracy and extreme rapid- 
ity of fire are demanded, that the illumi- 
nated shell is expected to be most effective. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Who Shall Rule? 


Why does everyone wish to command 
and no one wish to obey? When little 
girls play house, each wants to be mother 
and boss the brood. When little boys play 
Indian, each wants to be Big Chief and 
boss the tribe. When these little girls and 
boys grow up and marry, their attitude on 
bossism is the same, except that it attains 
to adult dimensions. 

The attitude of the man is a relic of pre- 
historic times when man considered him- 
self the chosen sex, and woman was of a 
different mental and moral constitution 
from the woman of today. The attitude 
of the girl is more often a matter of self- 
defence. She makes what she considers 
deep deductions from the lives of married 
folk around her and decides that she must 
boss or be bossed. She chooses the former. 

Sometimes she is very successful—as a 
boss. The man she marries is a peace- 
loving individual who would rather give in 
than have scenes. This species is seen 
much abroad. He has the out-Mabit, and 
never goes home until all the other places 
are closed. Sometimes she marries a man 
who also has the boss bee in his bonnet. 
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This is very tard on the natives within 
hearing distance, and not easy for the 
children. 

Then sometimes the girl who would be 
boss marries a man who never thought 
about being one of the chosen sex, who 
cares neither to boss nor be bossed, whose 
sole motive and every effort are to make 
the girl he marries the happiest woman in 
the world. And if such a one’s skill in 
loving be as great as his good intention, his 
wife forgets all about wanting to boss, she 
obeys his unspoken wish as he fulfills hers, 
they mutually serve and sacrifice and yield, 
their house progresses without a head but 
with plenty of heart, without a master but 
wholly mastered, and in co-operation they 
solve the problem of domestic bossism. 

In love, the surest way to rule is to 
serve. The lover who touches and con- 
trols the heart of the loved one makes that 
other a slave to devotion. Husbands and 
wives who serve have no need to com- 
mand. Their wishes will be interpreted, 
and obedience unconsciously given, before 
the command could be uttered. Unsel- 
fishness begets unselfishness, and out of 
selfishness comes bossism. The ideal mar- 
riage is that in which the two are most 
nearly equal. Where there is equality 
there is no superiority. And where there 
is no superiority there is no justification 
for bossism. Q. E. D.: There is no boss 
in the ideal home—and Cupid wears the 
trousers. — Lavinia Hart in Collier’s 


W eekly. 


Revival of the Confessional 


The common practice among the Rit- 
ualists of hearing confessions in the open 
church, and not in studies and drawing- 
rooms, or “‘conversationals’’ as they have 
been called, also emphasises the social idea 
of confession. The congregation in 
any given church know pretty well who 
goes to confession regularly.and who does 
not, and this fact-‘is itself an exercise of 
discipline. Moreover, the revival of the 
confessional is part of the social movement, 
in that it has sprung. out of the ‘increased 
attendance at Communion. All will agree 
that Communion is ‘‘social.”” The very 
title demands it. But this increase -in 
Communion has made the more earnest 
Anglicans feel the need of confession. 
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They have felt unworthy to come so fre- 
quently to the Holy Table, their lives in 
society being what they are. To qualify 
for Matins was easy enough. In the old 
days of non-communicating attendance at 
Morning Prayer it was a simple affair to 
sit through the lessons and the sermon and 
to go back to lunch without having made 
any serious attempt to look into one’s life. 
But in proportion as religion has come to 
mean Communion we _ have _ become 
alarmed about our everyday practice in view 
of communicating. Our ordinary conver- 
sation, or our way of conducting business, 
was all very well when on Sunday we had 
only to face the parson in the pulpit; but 
now that we haveto face our Divine 
Master at the altar so frequently we 
require heart-searching into our conduct. 
Amongst Evangelicals it has resulted in 
“penitent forms’ and ‘‘missions,’’ “‘holi- 
ness conventions,’’ and the like; amongst 
the Ritualists it has taken the form 
of increased use of confession.—From 
A New Earth by James Adderley (Brown, 
Langham). - 
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A Magnetic Bishop 


“We all like him very much. We all 
think he willdo nicely. Atthe same time, 
we could some of us perhaps wish he 
treated us a little less as if we were coster- 
mongers.’’ Such was the verdict of a very 
fashionable, very excellent, but, at the 
same time, very shrewd lady on the 
remarkable divine who followed Mandell 
Creighton at London House and at Ful- 
ham. Bishop Gore exemplifies the High 
Church tendency towards a rapprochement 
with the Higher Criticism. Bishop Ingram 
illustrates the fashionable sympathy between 
High Churchmanship and the most popu- 
lar affinities of Christian Socialism. 

A fact, absolutely uncontestable, it is 
that episcopal gaiters never enclosed a pair 
of episcopal legs whose owner even 
approached Bishop Winnington Ingram in 
skilful and effective dealing with the indus- 
trial reprobates whom the evangelical 
Christian reader or perhaps the London 
missioner has at last given up for incorrig- 
ibles. That suggests only a small portion 
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of the power exercised by this notable AN AS NSA 


wearer of the mitre. Throughout his dio- 
cese, as well as in all the many places 
where he has served, Dr. Ingram has 
proved himself, in the modern phrase, a 
magnetic man, and a good deal more. He 
not only attracts in numbers unprecedently 
large young men of worth and promise to 
the service of Christianity in the roughest 
spheres of work; he inspires those who 
serve under him or who in casual contact 
touch him with the same zeal as animates 
himself, or as stirred Edward Denison and 
Arnold Toynbee before him.—From King 
Edward VII. and His Court, by T. H. 8. 
Escott (T. Fisher Unwin). 





A New Air Line 


The only suspended electric railway to 
be found in the whole world runs between 
Barmen and Vohwinkel in Germany. For 
part of the way it runs over the river Wup- 
per, and for part through three busy towns. 
There are certainly points in favor of this 
‘upside down line.’’ It does not interfere 
with the street and road traffic, and it is 
cheaper than an ordinary line, as it can 
be slung over rivers and back streets, and 
the only land required is that necessary 











TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW GERMAN SUSPENDED RAILWAY 
—The King 
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to plant the supports of the structure. 
The promoters of the system claim that, 
in consequence of its high and light con- 
struction, it does not deprive the inhabit- 
ants of the houses along which it runs of 
either air, light, or free outlook. The 
vibration of the earth is very markedly less 
than that caused by street tramways, whose 
speed and carrying capacity are much less, 
while it is insignificant as compared with 
that emanating from the ordinary surface 
heavy traffic railway.— The King. 


Poor Richard Junior's 
Philosophy 


Happy lovers keep no diary. 

The best excuse is a poor excuse. 

The art of pleasing is to seem pleased. 

True love is never chilled by ice cream. 

The Monroe doctrine needs no doc- 
torin’. 

In life our enemies are often our best 
friends. 3 

It is easier to be a hero than to look 
like one. 

Keep on going ahead; let others look 
for footprints. 

Faith in the fealty of others is often 
founded on vanity. 

Nature allows iong credit but charges 
compound interest. 

As a maid she bends the man; as a wife 
she keeps him straight. 

A machine is doing its best work when 
it makes the least noise. 

They say it is hard to be poor; yet most 
people find it easy enough. 

In spite of strikes and lockouts the wages 
of sin keep about the same. 

Some men are born foolish and some 
preserve their old love-letters. 

A man who gives way to his moods is 
weak on all the ten commandments. 

The impatient heir generally discovers 
that where there’s a will there’s a wait. 

Whistling to keep the courage up is all 
right, but the whistle should not be wet. 

A woman without curiosity may be dull 
company, but she makes a good neighbor. 

Doctor Parkhurst advises young men to 
be near the track when the train of oppor- 
tunity passes. Better be at the station 
where it stops. 


Every man is the architect of his own 
destiny, but the trouble is we don’t pay 
enough attention to the fire-escapes.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


The Successors of “ The 
UnspeaKable Scot” 


The Undomestic American 


For an American to lose his wife, means 
very little indeed, so far as his home life is 
concerned. If he is a resident of a large 
city like New York, he often never sees 
the lady, exccpt when she comes to him 
for money. She has her own separate 
friends, both masculine and _ feminine, 
whom he has never met. She moves in a 
social set wholly different from his. 
Usually having leisure to cultivate society, 
she dwells upon a higher social level. If 
she went tothe Horse Show, which is the 
vulgarest and most fashionable and most 
gaudily ill-mannered and blatant of all 
American functions—if she went to this 
show with her friends, and encountered 
her husband there, she would cut him as 
dead as she would the dustman who empties 
her ash-barrel every Friday. The true 
American woman glories in the fact that 
she has nothing whatever in common with 
the squaw. Her husband occupies very 
much the same position as a butler. Her 
life is a constant declaration that there is 
nothing in common between them, that 
there is no relation whatever between 
them, but that he is allowed to live in the 
same house on sufferance and on condition 
that he pays thebills. Should he meet with 
financial reverses, and his wife still retain 
an income of her own, he is immediately 
kicked out, just as an incompetent servant 
would be kicked out, his incompetence 
having been demonstrated by his failure to 
supply the money that, under the terms of 
the agreement, he undertock to supply.— 
From The Preposterous Yankee, by Mon- 
tague Ponsonby (Limpus, Baker). 


Lovely, Erring Woman 


As a criminal a woman excels. There 
are certain mean forms of criminality 
which she has made peculiarly her own. 
It takes a woman to throw vitriol, for 
example, and it takes a woman to run a 
baby farm with weekly killings for a few 
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pounds. History and Madame Tussaud’s 
are standing witnesses to woman’s criminal 
competence. For the sake of decency we 
will draw a veil over both history and wax- 
works. It is a hard saying but a true one 
that a bad woman is very bad indeed. 
And most women are more or less bad. 
The truth is not in them. Many of them 
drink. Some of them are shoplifters and 
kleptomaniacs. Some of them are wicked 
in other ways. If one were to believe the 
novelists and the women’s rights people, 
one would be convinced that butter could 
not melt ina woman’s mouth. Innocence 
of the most blue-eyed character is, accord- 
ing to these worthies, woman’s chief 
attribute. She is too proud to beg and 
oh! she cannot steal. When she does 
steal it is for her child. All her failings 
are to Virtue’s side. When you catch her 
red-handed with a dozen of Mr. Whiteley’s 
excellent spoons in her fingers, it is because 
the family at home are wanting spoons. 
One must make every allowance. The 
poor thing was distraught. She had had 
a difference with her husband, or words 
with the milkman, so that she could not 
resist the sight of blouses lying round 
loose with nobody to hold them. It is 
moral aberration and quite excusable even 
if found out. I shall probably find myself 
in’ great hot water for saying it, but I am 
of opinion that moral aberration is just as 
common among women as kissing. They 
simply cannot keep their little hands from 
picking and stealing.—Frum Lovery W 01:27 
by T. W. H. Crosland (Grant Richards). 


German-American Trade 
Relations 


Trade, as conducted between Germany 
and the United States, may not unfairly be 
described as a source of permanent embit- 
terment. In Calwer’s words, “the High 
Protectionism of the United States causes 
great exasperation in Germany, and the 
tendency, therefore, is to sacrifice the 
commercial treaties with neighboring 
countries in order to have the power of 
putting heavy duties on American goods.”’ 
The German export to America is coupled 
with low wages and bad conditions gener- 
ally for the German operative. The 
large textile export to the United States is 
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bought by the misery of the German 
workers. In 1897 Germany sent to the 
United States textiles to the amount of 
45,150,000. But these goods (one-fifth 
of Germany’s total textile exports) had to 
be sold at much lower prices than the other 
four-fifths, the American duty being well 
over fifty percent. Estimating the present 
German textile export to the States at 
45,240,000, that means that the German 
textiles sold there must be fifty per cent. 
cheaper than if they were sold to England 
—in other words, £2,620,000 must come 
off. That is, every textile operative in 
Germany is threatened by the American 
tariff with the loss of a tenth of his yearly 
income. There is no reason, argues 
another German economist, to be very 
solicitous about export industries “‘ which 
to the outward eye export goods, but in 
reality, owing to the conditions under 
which those goods are produced, export 
work-power, health, strength, and the life- 
blood of the people.”’ 

Can anything be done? Not pretended 
‘sanitary’? measures against American 
meat and cattle, which only annoy Ameri- 
can farmers and provoke such reprisals as 
the differential treatment of German sugar 
in the Wilson tariff. Not a tariff war of 
Germany against the States—for that Ger- 
many is not strong enough; but a European 
‘“combine,’’ consisting firstly of the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance, and then of any 
smaller Powers, such as Holland, that can 
ke induced to join it, would exercise a 
pressure that even the States could not 
resist. The exports from the United 
States to Germany for the last ten years 
are nearly twice the exports from Germany 
to the United States—£339,000,000 to 
£181,500,000. Therefore the greater 
hazard is on the side of the United States. 
Remember that seventy-five per cent. of 
the United States export is for Europe. 
The States, by the admission of an Amer- 
ican Customs official, are losing in import- 
ance as a market for Europe’s exports, 
while Europe gains importance yearly as a 
market for American exports. Conclusion: 
If Germany, better still, if a European 
combination, can brace its courage to a 
tariff-war, the United States will not fight, 
so say both Calwer and Waltershausen.— 
From German Ambitions, by Vigilans Sed 
Aequus (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
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Courtesy of Outing 


**THE FOAM FLIES FROM OUR BOW”’ 


On a Racing Yacht 


You must have known by experience 
the pleasure and excitement of handling a 
boat to properly appreciate the swelling 
sail and straining rope; the lifting bow, 
the reeling deck and bended spar, the swift 
rush of the water and the call of the wind 
and the sea are then your friends. You 
will hear the voice and feel the tingle of 
leaping blood years afterward; the distant 
sail, the lake or river or shining sea will be 
a part of the world to you. 

A fresh northwest wind, the sea smiling, 


the fog and mist blown away; orders from 
the flagship read: “‘Get under way at 
8.30’’; but before that hour many are 
heeling to the breeze and seeking the blue 
where the lightship rolls. What a glorious 
morning this! The sky is swept clean, the 
water flashes in the sunlight, mainsails are 
hoisted, and one by one the great fleet 
trips anchor and is away. Nor is it the 
easiest thing, either, to get out of the har- 
bor, swinging like mad, past the bows of 
one boat under the stern of another, to 
seek the open water. The wind in puffs 
sets the stoutest bowing past the fort and 
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the rocky, green-capped shore; the water 
rushes in a foaming torrent along the lee; 
the currents of air that sweep down from 
the tight-stretched canvas fairly lift one’s 
feet off the heeling. deck. It is a glad, 
mad rush out to the lightship; the spirit 
of racing is in the air, every one is racing 
and pacing and fretting to the lash of the 
breeze. We sweep up with banging can- 
vas, to go about again, tack and luff, to 
bide the time till the course is ready. 

*“ There’s the gun!’’ asa flash of smoke 
flings across the sunlight. 

“Break out your spinnaker!’’ roars the 
skipper. 

“Break out your balloon jib!” 

‘*Main topmast staysail!”’ 

The crew rush and strain and tug, the 
spinnaker bursts out with a snap; the long 
boom lifts as if it feels the strain. The 
schooner steadies herself like a live thing; 
for an instant it seems to stand quiet under 
the pressure of the enormous sails, then 
darts away with a rush and a roar, the 
clean blue ahead is cut as with a knife, 
and the waters leap astern in a broad, 
swirling mass of white foam; the decks are 
level for an instant, then incline with the 
stately motion of the fabric as it answers 
the heaving sea. The spinnaker boom 
touches the water one instant, next is high 
in the air, while the main sheet snaps 
along, taking the tops off the following 
waves.—Carlton T. Chapman in Outing. 


A Puzzling Signature 


My father’s signature (B. F. Westcott) 
was at times especially illegible, and I have 
before me now fifty bona fide conjectural 
interpretations of a signature which he 


appended to a letter to afriend. In for- 
warding the intrepretations, my father’s 
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correspondent says: “‘I began in all inno- 
cence, but, finding the first few interpreta- 
tions bewildering in their variety, a scien- 
tific impulse (perhaps I should rather say 
a mixture of malice and curiosity) got the 
upper hand, and I thought I would ascer- 
tain what was the complete cycle of possi- 
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ble interpretations. Clearly, however, we 
are far from having any such limit at pres- 
ent, as is shown by the fact of there being 
only three repetitions out of the fifty. It 
is amusing to observe the contrast between 
the timid minds that cling to known and 
recognized names and the hardy thinkers 
who follow their reason, even though it 
lead them to Rontish or Slontish. But I 
will leave the philosophy to you.”’ 
Here follow the fifty interpretations: 


N. Bowtell. 
W. F. Coutauld. 
W. Frontith. 
. Frountell. 
. J. Hewlett. 
. Honteth. 
. Howlett (2ce). 
. Howtett (2ce). 
W. Howtite. 
J. Menteith. 
W. Matock. 
J. Monteith. 
. Monteith (2ce). 
Nontall. 
Nontick. 
Nontioll. 
Nontiott. 
F. Northcote. 
Nuntell. 
. Rontish. 
. Rowstick. 
. Slontish. 
. Slowtite. 
. Stontell. 


—From ‘‘ Life and Letters of Brooke Foss 
Westcott,’’ by Arthur Westcott (Mac- 
millan). 


. Stontide. 

. Stontcote. 

. Swatiott. 

. Sweetett. 
Swintott. 
Swintull. 
Trontide. 

S. Untill. 
Wartell. 

J. Watcott. 
Watell. 

. F. Watell. 
HW Watell. 
. J. Waterloo. 
. H. Waterton. 
. J. Watett. 

. T. Watiote. 
. F. Watitt. 

. F. Watitt. 

. F. Westroll. 
. S. Whitworth. 
. F. Writesth. 
. J. Wortell. 


“ageeeeseeesee< 


“2s 


4ae4e4444252 
fesse 


Are We Ashamed of 
Immortality ? 


The question is not intended to be irrev- 
erent, but serious. Has the time come when 
aman should hesitate to speak of a distinct 
belief in the fact that there is a life after 
death? Is the agnosticism concerning the 
details of the world to come to be so domi- 
nant as to prevent our using that gospel 
which promises a heaven? Shall we close 
our New Testaments and find consolation 
in psychical research? Any one who has 
followed the course of practical religious 
thought during the last few years cannot 
have failed to recognize the gradual lessen- 
ing of emphasis upon the resurrection both 
of Jesus and of men. Even hymns that 
speak about heaven are reserved for funer- 
als. There has grown up a habit of treat- 
ing all matters pertaining to life after death 
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by way of allusion. We are told that the 
resurrection is present in the higher life, 
the moral uplift in human hearts. We are 
told that the life that now is is very much 
more certain than the life which is to come, 
and that we can very well let the future be 
settled by the present. In other words, 
although we should hesitate to say that we 
disbelieve in immortality, we have belittled 
it and apologized for believing in it until it 
is no longer a great force in human life. 
It is ““ under investigation.” 

That is why we have trouble in our 
preaching. That is why we have preferred 
to turn our ministers into entertainers 
rather than to keep them prophets and 
priests. [hat is why men do not listen to 
ethical preachers unless they are “‘ interest- 
ing.’’ A morality that hesitates to speak 
of heaven and hell is a very delicate, hectic 
mother of saints. You cannot get a man 
to be good on general principles. He wants 
to know something definite as to the out- 
come of his career. For practical purposes, 
if there is no hell we must invent one; if 
there is no heaven we must invent that, 
too. Anything is better than sweet pic- 
tures and appeals to butterflies coming out 
of caterpillars. — Christendom. 


The Limits of Wordsworth 


Obviously, no man can write some fifteen 
to sixteen hundred columns of close-printed 
verse without lighting, if but by accident, 
on the expression of what seems to him a 
fundamental truth; and any such man, 
especially if he be built on Wordsworth’s 
lines, and inspired by Wordsworth’s ghost, 
can do no other than give the best of his 
part in Time and Eternity to the imposi- 
tion on his fellows of the master-thoughts 
which have shaped his own destiny, and 
which, inasmuch as they are the individual 
and essential elements in his spiritual com- 
position, he feels compelled, as every strong 
man must, to impart to the race at large. 
Wordsworth did something of the kind; 
and the world at large, it is safe to say, is 
still scarce conscious of his fateful and 
enormous presence, and after all these 
years has but begun to concern itself 
blindly and fumblingly with his true mean- 
ing, his secret, what he said to himself in 
the privacy of his soul, but was not poet 
enough to express in the right authentic 
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terms of poetry, excepting now and then 
and here and there. 

Why did Wordsworth break off short in 
the middle (so to speak), and compara- 
tively early in life become no more than 
the shadow of his older self? So far as I 
know, his is the sole case in literary his- 
tory of a Great Man’s suddenly becoming 
a Small Man. Was it that he realized 
that the outcome of .his broodings on the 
intimate Vast was beyond his gift of 
speech? I think not; for, had that been, 
he had scarce gone onwriting. But Ican 
suggest no other solution of the difficulty 
except that, at a certain moment, Words- 
worth was gripped by, as it were, an intel- 
lectual locomotor ataxy. That his mind 
had pushed so far into the empirics of spec- 
ulation that it could bring nothing home 
but the best of his verse, and that it had 
reached a point at which it found nothing 
to report in the terms of human language: 
this we know, and on this Mr. Raleigh 
insists in words of gold. But the problem 
remains a problem.—W. E. Henley in Pall 
Mall Magazine. 


A Farmers’ Trust 


In a weather-beaten, two-story fram 
building on the lowa prairies is the head- 
quarters of an industry in some ways more 
remarkable than any co-operative enterprise 
yet established, even that at Rochdale in 
England. It is a successful farmers’ 
**trust.”’ 

The five hundred farmers who conduct 
the establishment were, several years ago, 
at the mercy of a single firm conducting 
the general store of the little town of 
Rockwell, to which they went to do their 
trading. Their products were in good 
demand, but when they went to town for 
supplies and to market their grain and live 
stock, the shopman paid them what he 
wished and sold them supplies at any price 
he wished —there was no competition. 
The farmers. stood it stoically for a time, 
but at last rebelled. They turned dealers 
themselves. 

Last year, with an expense for salaries, 
rent, insurance, etc., of less than $4,000, 
they carried on a business of more than 
$620,000 on a capital of $25,000. During 
thirteen years, closing with March, 1903, 
this company of farmers has transacted 
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more than $5,000,000 worth of business 
without the loss of a dollar. The staff of 
employees is very small. The business 
practically carries on itself. The company 
buys all the output of its members and sells 
to the farmers what they need. Others 
than members may buy, but such trade is 
not speciallysought. These lowa farmers 
court competition, welcome rivalry, invite 
healthy opposition. 

As the success of the “‘trust’’ has been 
carried from farm to farm across the imme- 
diate country, similar organizations have 
been effected, and favorable reportsare being 
made. There appears to be no obstacle in 
the way of an indefinite expansion of the 
plan.—H. 4. Wood in World’s Work. 


The Great Strength of Insects 


Everyone in a general way knows of the 
astonishing muscular power employed by 
insects, and of the real tours de force which 
they execute either in the pursuit of prey 
or in defending themselves against their 
enemies. At the same time one rarely has 
a precise idea of the strength of these 
insects, because there are few standards of 
<~™mparison, although nothing is simpler 
than to make a correct valuation of their 
strength. 

The wing strength of insects is known 


because of the work of Felix Plateau and 
De Lucy, who showed that these little 
creatures could not raise a weight much 
heavier than themselves, no matter what 
the surface of their wings. During the 
course of these experiments a very inter- 
esting fact was discovered, namely, that 
the size of the wing decreases as the weight 
and size of the animal increases, a fact 
which explains the slow, heavy flight of 
the beetle and the swift, light movement 
of the gnat. 

The case is entirely different, however, 
where the creature moves on a solid sur- 
face where its six feet may obtain points 
of support. In this case we can approxi- 
mately calculate the force exercised. Take, 
for example, a fly by the wings, leaving the 
legs free so that they may seize and raise a 
match, as shown in figure 2. If a man 
wished to perform relatively equal labor he 
would have to raise a beam 24 feet long 
by 15.inches square. The earwig of fig- 
ure 3, harnessed to a small chariot, drags 
without difficulty 8 matches, which for a 
large percheron horse would mean drag- 
ging 330 beams as long and thick as him- 
self. The man who leaps the 300 meters 
of the Eiffel tower is merely repeating 
the action of the flea, which can leap 
200 times its own height. Finally, the 
Hercules in figure 5 is obliged to raise 80 
large locomotives to equal the relative 

















THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF INSECTS AND MEN 


—La Revue 
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strength of an oyster, which in closing its 
valves exercises a force of 15 kilograms. 
Thus it is a much more simple thing to 
calculate the strength of insects than to 
equal it, and our modern athletes have yet 
a long road to travel before they can com- 
pete with animals occupying very humble 
positions in the living world.—Translated 
from La Nature for Public Opinion. 


his weekly output of reviews and topical 
articles is astonishing. 

Some one who knows Mr. Chesterton 
very well said of him, ‘‘ When he is grown 
up it may be possible to interview him.”’ 
As it is, he disclaimed any theoretic objec- 
tion to the process when I discussed the 
matter with him. 

“I can’t understand,” he said, “‘ the 


GILBERT CHESTERTON 


A Paradoxist Interviewed 


Mr. Chesterton has not been long in 
making a name for himself. His original- 
ity, his versatile manner, and, in his less 
serious works, his wonderful sense of 
humor, have won for him a richly deserved 
place in the esteem of the reading public, 
and, to meet large demands, Mr. Chester- 
ton is working at very high pressure, and 


AS HE WOULD LIKE TO BE 
— Drawn by himself for the Idler 


moral objection to interviewing as such. 
An interview may be vulgar, of course—it 
generally is—but that is not because the 
form is vulgar. It is because the inter- 
viewer is vulgar, or, much more frequently, 
because the person interviewed is vulgar. 
A certain kind of man is vulgar in an inter- 
view, and he would be vulgar on a snowy 
peak under the stars.”’ 
“Many people object to it strongly.’ 
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“It is very typical of our time that when 
anything quite simple and natural is done, 
everyone thinks it is very complicated and 
esthetic; if you dance in a ring with chil- 
dren, which all the nations of the earth 
did in their tribal and religious festivals, 
people think that it is very eccentric, or, 
what is worse, very good-natured. It is 
the same with interviewing—what can be 
more natural than going to see a man, ask- 
ing him what he thinks, and then telling 
other people? It is much simpler and 
more primitive than writing books or mak- 
ing speeches in Parliament.” 

His work has been sufficiently critical, 
at any rate, to make it a matter of some 
remark to me that his house was littered 
with toys. In the course of conversation 
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The Most Intelligent of Dogs 


The origin of the collie is, like that of 
the majority of our recognized breeds of 
dog today, more or less an open question. 
According to Buffon, the well-known 
naturalist, the collie is the oldest breed in 
formation, more closely resembling the 
wild dogs of India and Australia than any 
other. 

The collie has become recognized, 
through his great intelligence, as the fore- 
most dog of the day. This same charac- 
teristic has stamped him in the past as in 
the present, and, in addition, faithfulness 
and sociability play no minor part in his 
make-up. No better illustration can be 


brought forward to prove this sagacity 


Courtesy of Country Life in America 


SOME PRIZE-WINNING COLLIES 


I asked him about this peculiar refusal to 
put away childish things. 

““I very much doubt,” he said, “‘ if child- 
ish things are childish—which, as you truly 
say, is bosh. Fairy tales, for instance, are 
now written for children; but properly and 
originally they were not written for chil- 
dren, but for grown-up people, for the 
whole human race. Toys are not childish, 
they are merely human. The people who 
put up Morris papers and decorative panels, 
and peacock hangings, are playing with 
toys just as much asI am. I am creating 
an imaginary world of beauty just as much 
‘asthey are. The only practical advantage 
is altogether on my side, for I can have 
explosions of red fire in this toy theatre of 
mine, and it is an awful nuisance to have 
them on a proportional scale in one’s 
house.’’— Bertram Thomas in The Idler. 


than a reference to “‘ Bozzie,’’ owned by 
Mr. Clason, of Chicago, who, in more 
ways than one, demonstrated her thinking 
powers unaided by sign or command, lead- 
ing one to believe there was more in her 
that was human than beast. She seemed 
to think for herself. The fact that what 
she did she would do for a stranger as well 
as for her friends, conclusively proved this 
point. Ordinary mathematics, such as 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication, 
were almost too easy for her. Her dis- 
crimination of colors never failed, and in a 
room full of people she could pick out a 
black man from a white one. She could 
tell figures written on a visiting-card and, 
of course, indicated all the numbers by 
barks. In fact, this dog could not only 
tell the number of days in a week or month, 
but she could also tell time. 
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In addition to her tricks she was a mar- 
velous worker, and, when taken to the 
stock-yard and told to bring out five steers, 
she would bring out five, and no more; 
or when at the farm she was told to bring 
up the cows from the pasture in which 
steers were also kept, she would bring the 
cows, leaving the steers. On another 
occasion, in a lot where several horses 
were kept, all bay except one gray fellow, 
she was told to bring out the gray one, 
and did so, leaving the rest. ‘That “‘ Boz- 
zie’’ is not an ordinary case, but held a 
unique position and won the cup for the 
cleverest dog in the world, is beyond 
dispute; but sagacity, probably more 
than anything else, has made the breed 
famous. 

Three great qualifications—intelligence, 
utility, and faithfulness—make the collie the 
dog for the country place, and none is 
more universally at home in the door-yard 
of the farmer, on the well-kept lawn of the 
millionaire, or on his native heath, in sun- 
shine as in rain and sleet working for his 
kind or unappreciative master.—M/: Mow - 
bray Palmer in Country Life in America. 


The Famous Froude-Carlyle 
Controversy Revived 


The interminable Froude-Carlyle con- 
troversy has entered another stage by the 
publication of Mr. Froude’s defence of his 
course, written sixteen years ago, “that 
those who care for me may have some- 
thing to rely upon if my honor and good 
faith are assailed after I am gone.”’ Inthe 
judgment of Mr. Froude’s representatives 
the recent appearance of the New Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, with 
the serious charges it embodied against 
Mr. Froude’s good faith makes this action 
necessary. Among the most pertinent 
paragraphs from the attack and the reply 
are the following: 


The Case Against Froude 


What is the meaning of the extracrdi- 
nary collapse in the public estimation of 
Carlyle? What induced so sudden 4 revul- 
sion of feeling? Undoubtedly it was his 
own familiar friend who did all the mis- 
chief. Within a month of Carlyle’s death 
the Reminiscences, in two volumes, edited 


by Froude, appeared; these were followed 
in a year by The Early Life, in two vol- 
umes; in 1883 came The Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, in three 
volumes; and within another two years 
came The Life in London, in two volumes. 
These nine volumes, defying all Carlyle’s 
wishes and requirements, were the cause 
of the rising against him. Obviously very 
hurriedly prepared, full of the most slov- 
enly press errors—Professor Eliot Norton 
found one hundred and thirty-six correc- 
tions necessary in the first five pages of the 
Reminiscences —they depicted Carlyle in his 
darkest and least amiable moods, ignoring 
the bright and genial side of his nature, 
and gave prominence not merely to the 
biting judgments he had passed on public 
men, but to the sharp and wounding things 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


he had said about a few private individuals 
still living. They opened the flood-gates 
of malevolence, supplied all the shams, and 
quacks, and fools—twenty-seven millions 
in number—and sects and coteries whom 
Carlyle had scourged in his lifetime with 
nasty missiles with which to pelt his mem- 
ory, and shocked even fair-minded people 
by the contrast they suggested between 
the nobility of his teaching and the seem- 
ingly crabbed and selfish temper of his 
life. 

To understand Froude’s treatment of 
Carlyle it is necessary to look into the char- 
acter of Froude; and an examination of 
that reveals that his intellect, capacious 
and well polished as it was, had the trick 
of distorting the impressions made on it. 
He rarely saw the true meaning and intent 
of any matter that he studied, but wrested 
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From sketch by Samuel Lawrence 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


facts from their exact shape and nature, 
and made them conform to his preposses- 
sions and fancies, while he colored them 
beyond recognition. His judgment was 
built askew, and he had a positive genius 
for going wrong. In private life honorable 
and straightforward the moment he took 
pen in hand he became untrustworthy. 
The innate tendency to aberration 
which I have noted in Froude, and _ his 
admittedly treacherous memory, were the 
primary causes of his impeachment of 
Carlyle ; and tracing these in operation, it 
becomes clearer that they landed him in a 
preconceived notion of Carlyle’s relations 
with his wife which was radically wrong, 
but to which, in spite of correction, he 
persistently adhered. Regardless of the 
full scope of the written evidence before 
him, oblivious of all that he must have seen 
and heard during the many years that he 
was admitted to the privacy of the little 
home in Chelsea, deaf to the testimony of 
friends, he got it into his head that Carlyle 
had ill-treated his wife, and that his life 
after her death was one long remorse. 
From the moment that this idea got 
possession of Froude’s mind, he set him- 
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From sketch by Hartmann 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


self, with the narrow assiduity of a special 
He overlooked 


pleader, to bolster it up. 
the solemn injunctions which were the 
condition of his trust, he abandoned the 
reasonable reticence which is incumbent on 
every biographer, dragging into the light 
of day what modesty and kindly consider- 
ation would fain have kept concealed, and 


he exceeded all editorial license in his 
manipulation of the documents placed in 
his hands, suppressing what seemed in- 
compatible with his own views, and even 
sometimes, it is difficult to believe inad- 
vertently, altering the text in a manner 
favourable to them.—Text and portraits 
from New Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, with Introduction by Sir 
James Crichton- Browne (John Lane). 


The Case for the Defence 


Introduced thus into closer relations with 
the life at Cheyne Row, I could not help 
becoming acquainted with many things 
which I would rather not have known. 
If Carlyle was busy he was in his sound- 
proof room and never allowed himself to 
be interrupted. Any one who disturbed 
him at such times was not likely to repeat 
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the experiment. Mrs. Carlyle was very 
much alone. She was in bad health and 
he did not seem to see it, or if he did, he 
forgot it immediately in the multitude of 
thoughts which pressed upon him. She 
rarely saw him except at meal times. She 
suffered frightfully from neuralgia, which 
she bore with more than stoical endurance, 
but it was evident that her life was painful 
and dreary. She was sarcastic when she 
spoke of her husband—a curious blending 
of pity, contempt, and other feelings. He, 
too, suffered from dyspepsia and want of 
sleep. But whereas she was expected to 
bear her trouble in patience, and received 
homilies on the duties of submission if she 
spoke impatiently, he was never more elo- 
quent than in speaking of his own crosses. 
He never spoke of himself without com- 
plaint, as if he was an exceptional victim 
of the Destinies. . 

It was in 1871 that suddenly, without 
a word of warning or permission given or 
asked for, he one day brought to me a 
large parcel of papers. It contained a copy 
of the memoir he had written of his wife, 
various other memoirs and fragments of 
biography and a collection of his wife’s 
letters to himself and other persons. I 
real them and for the first time I realized 
what a tragedy the life in Cheyne Row 
had been. Two years later he sent 
me in a box a collection of letters, diaries, 
memoirs, miscellai.ies of endless sorts, the 
accumulations of a life. He told me that 
I must undertake his biography, and that 
these were the materials for me. 

His wife’s journal had come with the 
rest, and here was the explanation of part 
at least of tire bitterness which had appeared 
in her letters. It was not that Lady Ash- 
burton had ever been devoted to Carlyle. 
Quite evidently the feeling ran the other 
way. Carlyle had sat at the feet of the 
fine lady, adoring and worshiping, had 
made himself the plaything of her caprices, 
had made Lady Ashburton the object of 
the same idolatrous homage which he had 
once paid to his wife. There are in exist- 
ence, or there were, masses of extravagant 
letters of Carlyle’s to the great lady as 
ecstatic as Don Quixote’s to Dulcinea. . . 

Geraldine Jewsbury was Mrs. Carlyle’s 
most intimate and most confidential friend. 
When she heard that Carlyle had selected 
me to write his biography she came to me 


HARRIET. LADY ASHBURTON 


to say that she had something to tell me 
which I ought to know. I must have 
learned that the state of things had been 
most unsatisfactory; the explanation of the 
whole of it was that “Carlyle was one of 
those persons who ought never to have 
married.”’ Mrs. Carlyle had at first 
endeavored to make the best of the posi- 
tion in which she found herself. But his 
extraordinary temper was a consequence 
of his organization. As he grew older and 
more famous, he had become more violent 
and overbearing. She had longed for chil- 
dren, and children were denied to her. 
This had been at the bottom of all the 
quarrels and all the unhappiness. . 

If I have now told all, it is because I see 
that nothing short of it will secure me the 
fair judgment to which I am entitled. I 
am certain that I have done the best for 
Carlyle’s own memory. The whole facts 
are now known. My book, if it is still to 
be condemned at present, will be of use 
hereafter. A hundred years hence, the 
world will better appreciate Carlyle’s mag- 
nitude. The sense of his importance, in 
my opinion, will increase with each gen- 
eration. The unwillingness to look closely 
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into his character will be exchanged for an 
earnest desire to know all which we can 
ascertain about him, and what I have 
written will then have value. It may not 
be completely correct, but it will have 
made concealment impossible, and ensured 
that the truth shall be known. The biog- 
raphies of the great men of the past, the 
great spiritual teachers especially, with 
whom Carlyle must be ranked, are gener- 
ally useless. They are idle and incredible 
panegyrics, with features drawn without 
shadows, false, conventional, and worth- 
less. The only “‘ Life’’ of a man which is 
not worse than useless is a “‘ Life’? which 
tells the truth so far as the biographer 
knows it.—From My Relations with Carlyle 
by ¥. A. Froude (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


The Lesson of Philadelphia 


Other American cities, no matter how 
bad their own condition may be,.all point 
with scorn to Philadelphia as worse—*‘ the 
worst governed city in the country.”’ 
The Philadelphians are “supine, asleep.’’ 
Hopelessly ring-ruled, they are ‘‘compla- 
cent.’’ “‘ Politically benighted,’’ Phila- 
delphia is supposed to have no light to 
throw upon a state of things that. is 
almost universal. 

This is not fair. Philadelphia is, indeed, 
corrupt; but it is not without significance. 
Every city and town in the country can 
learn something from the typical political 
experience of this great representative city. 
New York is excused for many of its ills 
because it is the metropolis, Chicago be- 
cause of its forced development ;_ Philadel- 
phia is our “third largest’’ city and its 
growth has been gradual and natural. 
Immigration has been blamed for our 
municipal conditions; Philadelphia, with 
47 per cent. of the population born of native 
parents, is the most American of our greater 
cities. Another plea we have made is that 
we are too busy to attend to public 
business, and we have promised, when we 
come to wealth and leisure, to do better. 
Philadelphia has long enjoyed great and 
widely distributed prosperity; it is the city 
of homes; there is a dwelling house fcr 
every five persons,;—men, women, and 
children,—of the population; and the 
people give one a sense of more leisure and 
repose than any community I ever dwelt 
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in. Some Philadelphians account for their 
political state on the ground of their ease 
and comfort. There is another class of op- 
timists whose hope is in an “‘ aristocracy ”’ 
that is to come by and by; Philadelphia is 
surer that it has a “ real aristocracy ’’ than 
any other place in the world, but its aristo- 
crats with few exceptions are in the ring, 
with it, or of no political use. Then we 
hear that we are a young people and that 
when we are older and “ have traditions,”’ 
like some of the old countries, we also 
will be honest. Philadelphia is one of the 
oldest of our cities and treasures for us 
scenes and relics of some of the noblest 
traditions of our fair land. 

Philadelphia is representative. All our 
municipal governments are more or less bad 
and all our people are optimists. _Phila- 
delphia is simply the most corrupt and 
the most contented. Disgraceful? Other 
cities say so. But I say that if Philadelphia 
is a disgrace, it is a disgrace not to itself 
alone, nor to Pennsylvania, but to the 
United States and to American character. 
For this great city, so highly representative 
in other respects, is not behind in political 
experiences; but ahead, with New York. 
Philadelphia is a city that has had its re- 
forms. Having passed through all the 
typical stages of corruption, Philadelphia 
had reached the period of miscellaneous 
loot with a boss for chief thief, under 
James McManes and the Gas Ring ’way 
back in the late sixties and seventies. 
This is the Tweed stage of corruption 
from which St. Louis, for example, is just 
emerging. Philadelphia, in two «inspiring 
popular revolts, attacked the Gas Ring, 
broke it, and in 1885 achieved that dream of 
American cities—a good charter. The 
present condition of Philadelphia, there- 
fore, is not that which precedes, but that 
which follows reform, and in this distinction 
lies its startling general significance. 

For reform with us is usually revolt, not 
government, and issoon over. Our people 
do not seek, they avoid self rule, and 
“reforms ”’ are spasmodic efforts to punish 
bad rulers and get somebody that will give 
us good government or something that will 
make it. We are an inventive people and 
we all think that we shall devise scme 
day a legal machine that will turn out 
good government automatically.— Lincoln 
Steffens in McClure’s Magazine. 





